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That's what happened when 
Christian Bros. installed a West- 
falia CA 365 Decanter and a 
Westfalia SA 100 Clarifier. As a 
result, this famous winery was 
able to eliminate filtering of 
juice to stop fermentation. 

Prior to installing Westfalia 
equipment, says Mr. Eddy, “Our 
flow rates were approximately 
half...Juice losses in solids were 
about twice as high and final clar- 
ity needed to be significantly 
improved.” 


Now: “Our product losses have 
been cut by one-half to two-thirds. 
Previously about 10% of the feed 
was lost; now only 3-5%.” 

Christian Bros. takes a Westfalia 
team approach. The Decanter clar- 
ifies fresh juice. The Clarifier 
handles peak load overflow and 
also extracts solids and yeasts in 
actively fermenting juice—for pre- 
cise control of fermentation. All 


these results are achieved without 
filters or diatomaceous earth. 


Centrico, Inc. 

100 Fairway Court 
Northvale, NJ 07647 
(201) 767-3900 


Tom Eddy 

Director of Winemaking 
The Christian Brothers 
St. Helena, California 


The bonus: Far greater capacity, 
greatly enhanced by the efficiency 
of continuous, uninterrupted 
processing. 

You can join Christian Bros. and 
the 250 other wineries that are en- 
joying the benefits of Westfalia 
“Wine Design” Centrifuges. No 
matter how big or small your oper- 
ation is, you can satisfy your ca- 
pacity requirements by choosing 
from eight Self-Cleaning Clarifier 
and seven Decanter models. 


Centrico, Inc. 

3400 Third Avenue 
Foster City, CA 94404 
(415) 349-8900 


Westfalia Decanter 


SUPERFILTER 


Designed simply to last longer, filter 
better, save you time and money. 


Beautifully engineered of stainless steel, the VELO is a complete and versatile 
D.E. filtration station — yet priced very competitively. Fast to start up, easy to 
clean, suitable for both wine and juice. Available in eleven models, for both 
wet and dry cake discharge. Over.t26-units sold in the last-S-years, all backed 
(of course) by Scott’s 50 years of service. 


SERVING WINE SINCE 1933 WITH 
Winemaking Supplies - Sparkalloid® 
Scott® Filter Sheets 
D.E. and Filter Paper - Steriseal® Corks - Capsuls 1 ABORATORIES 


Champagne Wire Hoods, Corks, Stoppers, and Capsuls 


Ry ee ta P.0. BOX 750249 . PETALUMA, CA 94957 
(707) 765-6666 
Processing, Winemaking and Bottling DR CAPMOLIURE PRES MTRITTES 


Equipment From the Finest Manufacturers. N.E.USA + AFTEK INC. CANADA EAST « SCOTT LABS CANADA WEST - SCOTT LABS 
(716) 668-0044 (416) 839-9463 (604) 769-6308 


89% Cabernet Sauvignon « 5.5% Cabernet Franc 
4% Merlot * 1.5% Petit Verdot & Malbec 
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Stan Hock 


In 1988, Ted Koppel, host of ABC’s 
popular late night television news pro- 
gram “Nightline,” took his show to 
Jerusalem to tape a town hall-style meet- 
ing between Jews and Palestinians. Al- 
though the atmosphere was both frosty 
and contentious (the two camps sat on 
opposite sides of the meeting hall with 
Koppel literally sitting on a fence be- 
tween them), one could argue that 
something of value was achieved: Jews 
and Palestinians were able to peacefully 
air their passionately-held, bitterly op- 
posed views. 

I was reminded of this recently while 
attending a symposium in San Fran- 
cisco, CA, sponsored by Robert Mon- 
davi Winery. The purpose of the sym- 
posium, one of six to be held in the U.S. 
and abroad, was, in Mondavi’s words, 
“to tell the full truth about the benefits 
and detriments of wine to the American 
people.” 

A vehicle for Mondavi's self-described 
‘mission’ to counter attacks on wine by 
‘neo-prohibitionist’ groups, the sympo- 
sium featured talks by an array of dis- 
tinguished speakers, each of whom ex- 
tolled the positive role of wine in the 
history of Western culture. 

Solomon Katz, an anthropologist, 
traced the domestication of the grape 
and the emergence of organized wine 
production during the Bronze Age. 
David Pittman, a sociology professor, 
reported the results of a study that 
measured how consumers of alcoholic 
beverages perceive the appropriateness 
of drinking wine, beer, and spirits in 
different situations. 

A distinguished biologist and nutri- 
tionist named Paul Saltman debunked 
the notion that wine should be viewed 
as a toxic substance. Mark Keller, an ex- 
pert on alcohol use and abuse, reviewed 
wine’s role in religious ceremonies 
through the ages. And Keith Marton, a 
San Francisco physician, emphasized 
that there is no conclusive medical evi- 
dence supporting the notion that 
moderate wine consumption poses a 
health hazard. 

These were all interesting, informative, 
and entertaining presentations. The re- 


mark that struck me most forcefully, 
however, was uttered by the program’s 
final speaker, world-renowned wine 
writer Hugh Johnson. 

In the midst of railing against those 
who debase wine by defining it as sim- 
ply another form of alcohol, Johnson 
muttered that he wished some of said 
miscreants were present, so that a 
proper debate might be joined. The au- 
dience applauded, and I thought of Ted 
Koppel sitting on a fence in a Jerusalem 
auditorium. 


Preaching to the Converted 

Robert Mondavi is to be commended 
for assuming the burden of the wine in- 
dustry’s defense against its attackers. 
When Mondavi speaks of his ‘mission’ 
and declares that ‘wine is the only 
beverage that feeds the body, soul, and 
spirit of man,” his passion and sincerity 
are indisputable and his leadership of 
the industry self-evident. 

Yet the problem with Mondavi's 
symposiums—and with the wine com- 
munity’s overall response to attacks 
upon it—is that they are a vivid example 
of ‘preaching to the converted’. 

The retailers, restaurateurs, hoteliers, 
and wine writers who attend Mondavi's 
symposiums already know that wine, 
consumed in moderation, is a healthful 
beverage that symbolizes and celebrates 
life and human community. Nor are 
they likely to assume the role of mission- 
aries and venture out among the hea- 
then to spread the word. 

Americans, most of whom already are 
indifferent to or suspicious of wine, in- 
creasingly are being bombarded with 
the news that it is one of the many alco- 
holic beverages that can kill them and 
disfigure their unborn children. Those 
of us in the food and beverage indus- 
tries know these hazards are potentially 
real only for heavy abusers of the prod- 
uct, but many people, including occa- 
sional wine drinkers, don't. 

It is to this constituency that Robert 
Mondavi needs to address his ‘mission’, 
not to his brethren in the trade who al- 
ready share his belief in the inherent 
goodness of wine. The Wine Institute 
also should be working to educate the 
general public, rather than devoting all 
its energies to behind-the-scenes lobby- 
ing efforts in Washington and Sac- 
ramento. 

(Many vintners believe the Wine Insti- 
tute in California, cowed by the pros- 
pect of product liability lawsuits, has 
been woefully timid in responding to 
the assault on wine, thus allowing, 
among other setbacks, the passage in 
fall, 1988 of federal legislation mandat- 
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ing permanent health warnings on all 
domestic and imported alcohol beverage 
containers. ) 


How To Respond? 

Hugh Johnson’s comment started me 
ruminating: Why shouldn't leaders of 
the wine industry arrange for a formal, 
full-scale debate with their counterparts 
in the anti-alcohol movement? 

Such a debate could be televised (San 
Francisco’s public television station, 
KQED, already has aired an hour-long 
debate about the Napa Valley Wine 
Train, an issue of far less import) and 
certainly would merit prominent cover- 
age by local and, perhaps, national me- 
dia. I also believe it would accomplish a 
number of worthy goals, such as: 

1. A broader, more productive ex- 
change of ideas between wine 
producers (and, by extension, other 
beverage alcohol manufacturers) and 
those groups lobbying for punitive 
measures against them. 

2. Forcing each side to respond more 
specifically to the main allegations of 
the other. 

3. Exposing the public to the complex 
array of medical, legal, and philosophi- 
cal issues the current controversy em- 
braces, which hopefully would lead to 
greater citizen participation in 
policymaking decisions. 

Each side in the debate would select 
two, or perhaps three advocates, one of 
whom probably would be a doctor or sci- 
entist familiar with the medical issues 
involved. In addition, each side would 
be allowed to select one member of the 
panel of questioners, which would con- 
sist of three members of the print or 
electronic media conversant with wine 
and with the arguments of those agitat- 
ing for warning labels. A neutral party 
would select the third panel member. 

As in the Presidential debates, ques- 
tions would be addressed directly to the 
debaters, with their adversaries allowed 
a short rebuttal. These are some of the 
questions I would expect the anti- 
alcohol speakers to be asked: 

1. Experts agree that 10% of alcohol 
consumers are problem drinkers. Why ° 
should manufacturers of alcoholic 
beverages be held responsible for the 
aberrant behavior of a small minority, 
especially since current research indi- 
cates that alcoholism may be a phy 
siologically-based,  genetically-trans- 
mitted disease? Are you not unfairly 
confusing use and abuse? 

2. Many studies indicate that product 
warning labels are ineffective in deter- 
ring the behavior they warn against. 
What evidence do you have that warn- 
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ing labels on bottles of alcohol will deter 
members of ‘high risk’ groups from 
drinking too much? 

3. Much of your campaign is based on 
medical research indicating that over- 
consumption of alcohol is linked to a va- 
riety of diseases, such as cancer, cirrho- 
sis of liver, and Fetal Alcohol 
Syndrome. But isn’t it true that there is 
no conclusive evidence linking moder- 
ate alcohol consumption to such ail- 
ments? In fact, is there not substantial 
evidence that moderate consumption 
confers a variety of health benefits? 

4. Beverage alcohol producers are 
funding extensive educational cam- 
paigns designed to reach groups at high 
risk from alcohol abuse. Why isn’t this a 
preferable course to a government- 
enforced warning label, another version 


of a skull and crossbones that does little 
except frighten people? 

Questions to the wine industry 
representatives might include: 

1. The wine industry touts wine as 
being a healthful beverage of modera- 
tion, and it boasts of its responsible code 
of advertising. Yet, several of its largest 
companies continue to produce and 
market huge amounts of ‘rotgut’ wine, 
as well as wine coolers, whose market- 
ing has been targeted to young people. 
Doesn't this undermine your position 
that wine is a beverage of moderation 
and confirm your opponents’ charges of 
irresponsibility? 

2. Alcohol-related problems cost this 
country well over 100 billion dollars per 
year, yet excise taxes on wine and beer 
have not been raised in over 35 years. 


Don’t you have the responsibility to 
shoulder more of the economic and so- 
cial burden your products, in part, have 
created? 


Conclusion 

I believe an open discussion of these 
and other pertinent questions, within 
the context of a formal debate, could 
have a significant impact on current and 
future public policy initiatives regard- 
ing alcohol use and abuse. 

Furthermore, it is obviously in the in- 
terests of the American wine industry to 
participate more publically and asser- 
tively in the ongoing national ‘debate’ 
over alcohol policy. In short, it’s time we 
stopped talking to ourselves and started 
talking to those who really matter—our 
opponents and the American people. 
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Wells Shoemaker, MD 


Food’ for Thought 


You can’t spear it on a fork or smear it 
on a bun. You can see through it. You 
pay taxes on it even if you buy it in a 
grocery store. So, is wine a food? 

Paprika and pickles, cinnamon and 
capers certainly pass as foods, though 
they have less nutritive value than wine. 
So, can we make a case? 


Near Miss 

The architects of Prohibition almost ex- 
cluded wine from the pogrom, recog- 
nizing its traditional place on the dinner 
table. That wisp of wisdom disappeared 
in a smoke-filled room on the Eve of 
Gloom. After Repeal, table wine was 
peremptorily lumped with all other al- 
coholic beverages and subjected to the 
stigma, fees, and restrictions we enjoy 
today. 
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Responsible members of the wine in- 
dustry have emphasized the role of 
wine as a component of a healthy meal 
and a moderate, gracious lifestyle. Wine 
and food interactions have begun to 
dominate upscale winery presentations, 
replacing the idolatry of gold medals. 
Great new cookbooks stress wine 
within, as well as adjacent to, the main 
course. 

Winery publications and sales people 
often refer to specific wines as ‘food 
wines’. Although they usually are talk- 
ing about marketing strategy rather 
than nutrition, what would be required 
for wine itself to be a ‘food’? 


Look It Up 

It’s entertaining to look up dictionary 
definitions of short words we have al- 
ways been able to spell without as- 
sistance. A consensus of Webster's Un- 
abridged and The American Heritage 
dictionaries requires a ‘food’ to contain 
nourishing substances and to be taken 
into, and be assimilated by, an organism 
to sustain growth and life. 

The nutrients important to people in- 
clude the calorie-containing categories 
of fats, proteins, and carbohydrates, as 
well as vitamins and minerals. 

All wines contain carbohydrate in the 
form of ethanol, and some wines also 
contribute calories in the form of 


residual natural sugar. Alcohol gener- 
ates seven calories/gram; sugar, four 
calories/gram. 


Representative Caloric Values of Wines 

Calories 

160 — 6-oz dry red (12% Alc.) 

140 — 6-oz Riesling (10% Alc., 2% R.S.) 

190 6-oz late harvest Zinfandel (15% 
Alc.) 

100 — 2-oz Port (20% Alc., 8% R.S.) 

120 — 6-0z whole cow’s milk 

86 — 6-0z apple juice (12% sugar) 

These 100 to 200 calories are insignifi- 
cant compared to the 3,000 to 5,000 
calories a vigorous adult burns daily, but 
they may make a significant contribu- 
tion to the diet of an ill or sedentary per- 
son, sparing the consumption of body 
protein or fat stores to supply bodily en- 
ergy needs. 

Wine does not contain any fat (even 
though some of us keep trying to make 
buttery Chardonnays), and its protein 
content is limited to the odd milligram 
(unlikely to require dental floss). 

Vitamins are organic chemicals, not 
producible by the human body, that are 
required for efficient enzyme functions. 
Vitamin-rich foods (and funny-shaped 
pills) receive measures of adoration 
rarely surpassed even by Middle Eastern 

Continued on page 51 
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Methode Champenoise 


Production 
EASTERN USA 


sponsored by: 
Virginia Wineries Association 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Practical Winery & Vineyard 


March 31, April 1-2, 1989 
4-H Center, Front Royal, Virginia 
$65.00 Early Registration 
$75.00 Late Registration 
(after March 10) 


Location: 4-H Center in Front Royal, Vir- 
ginia. Fee: $65 if paid by March 10, $75 
thereafter (includes wine reception Friday 
evening, breakfast Saturday and Sunday, 
lunch and dinner Saturday). Dormitory 
lodging is available to early registrants for 
$20 and numerous motels are nearby. Pay- 
ment can be paid to: Virginia Wineries As- 
sociation, and mailed to: VWA, c/o 
Dominion Wine Cellars, PO Box 1057, Cul- 
peper, VA 22701. 


contact: 


Russel Hern, Dominion Wine Cellars 
703/825-8772 
Bruce Zoecklein, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


More details in PW&V Calendar, Page 47 703/961-5325 
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Winery Water 
& Waste 
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Coping With Section 404 
of the Clean Water Act 


Wetlands and Wineries 

There are many legal definitions of a 
‘wetland’. Most wineries will probably 
never have to concern themselves with 
satisfying the rather strict regulations 
governing wetland identification, 
delineation, and protection. 

Whether a wetland is encroached upon 
by a new winery construction or by the 
expansion of an existing winery, regula- 
tory compliance requires the same per- 
mit approval process. 

Fortunately, there is a size minimum 
below which federal and state govern- 
ments do not have jurisdiction. Many 
states have adopted wetland filling and 
encroachment regulations and defini- 
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LABORATORIES 


ANALYTICAL SERVICES TO THE ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGE INDUSTRY 


Ee S Laboratories provide a complete spectrum of analytical 
services to the wine, distilled spirits, and brewing industries. We are 
committted to assist our clients with a level of expertise, relability, 
technical capability, and objectivity unmatched among independent 


laboratories serving the alcoholic beverage industries. 


ETS Laboratories 1204 Church Street: St. Helena, CA 94574 
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V&E; Say It With A Song 


I have observed that there is very little music or poetry associated with the growing of grapes 
or the production of wine. You would think that all the history, romance and mystery sur- 
rounding a millennia or so of wine production would have spawned a plethora of ballads, vine- 
yard ditties and cellar psalms, but all I can think of is “Days of Wine and Roses.” 

While on my tractor last summer, during a particularly emotional powdery mildew eradica- 


tion, I gave birth to the following lyrics: 


‘Oh, Bayleton’ 
(fits the music for “Oh, Tannenbaum’) 
Oh Bayleton, Oh Bayleton, your spray plume is so handsome; 
My mildew cringes on the vine from a pesticide assault so fine. 
But, Bayleton, my Bayleton, I think I still need sulfur— 
The mites and hoppers hate it so, it sears my eyes and costs so low. 
So Bayleton, my Bayleton, retain your strength forever. 


tions to fit their own set of hydrologic 
and physiographic circumstances. State 
wetland law can replace federal statutes 
only if the state law is equal to or more 
restrictive in substance than U.S. 
statutes. 


Exemptions 

Normal farming (silviculture, ranch- 
ing, viticulture, etc.) activities, includ- 
ing plowing, seeding, cultivating, har- 
vesting, minor drainage, and soil and 
water conservation practices are all ex- 
empt from Section 404. Also exempt are 
the construction and maintenance of 
farm, stockwater, and irrigation ponds 
and ditches and the maintenance of 
drainage ditches. [See 33 U.S. Code, 
Para. 1344(f)1 

Generally, wetland areas of less than 
one acre are statutorily exempt. Areas 


greater than one acre, but less than ten 


Telephone 707-963-4806 Telex 6502699293MC/ FAX 707-963-1054 


acres, may be exempt, but it depends 
upon the quality and classification of 
the particular wetland. The latter situa- 
tion must be dealt with by petition. 


Definitions 

Even among federal agencies there is 
not unanimous agreement on the defi- 
nition of what is and what is not a wet- 
land. For the sake of simplicity, the fol- 
lowing legal definition is offered: 

“The term wetlands means those 
areas that are inundated by surface or 
ground water with a frequency suffi- 
cient to support, and under normal cir- 
cumstances does or would support, a 
prevalence of vegetative or aquatic life 
that requires saturated or seasonally 
saturated soil conditions for growth and 
reproduction. Wetlands generally in- 
clude swamps, marshes, bogs, and simi- 
lar areas such as slough, potholes, wet 
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meadows, river overflows, mudflats and 
natural ponds”? 


The Permit Process 

If it is decided that your winery expan- 
sion will encroach upon or require the 
alteration and/or filling of a wetland, a 
permit must be obtained from the Corps 
of Engineers, the lead federal agency in 
the administration of Section 404 of the 
Clean Water Act. 

This step-by-step process first requires 
a delineation of the wetland area, which 
is not as easy as it might appear. There 
are three parameters used to establish 
the limits and boundaries of a wetland: 

1) Soils (Do the soils possess hydric or 
wetland characteristics?) 

2) Vegetation (Is the plant community 
composed mainly of hydrophytic or 
water-loving species?) 

3) Hydrologic Evidence (Is there evi- 
dence of saturation or inundation of the 
soils?) 

Once the Corps of Engineers agrees on 
the limits of the area, an alternatives 
analysis and a mitigation plan are pre- 
pared. Mitigation can be ‘avoidance’, or 
creation of wetlands in kind or with 
higher values. The alternatives analysis 
examines other options for the project. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION OR PRICES, PLEASE CALL: 


The wetlands law deals with economic 
realities in a fair manner. Economic con- 
siderations receive the highest priority 
in the final decision on alternatives to 
the project. 


Horror Stories 

There are many projects that have 
proceeded without benefit of a wetlands 
permit, some in which the omission was 
willful and flagrant, others where the 
developer was apparently totally ig- 
norant of the law and the permit proc- 
ess. Some of these cases are in litigation. 

Some wetland disputes in the west in- 
volve lands that became permanent wet- 
lands because of flood irrigation prac- 
tices. While the ‘wetland creation’ 
resulted from agricultural practices 
(which are exempt), the fact that im- 
pending changes in land use (to 
residential subdivision) were planned 
opens the door slightly for the state or 
federal government to claim juris- 
diction. 

The use of any wetland area by mi- 
grant fowl, or use of a wetland as habitat 
by an endangered species, places the 
wetland in the category of ‘waters of the 
U.S/, and no statutory exemptions are 


permitted regardless of size or land use 
practice. 


Why Preferential Treatment for Wetlands? 


Unfortunately, wetland areas of the 
U.S. are disappearing at an unaccepta- 
bly high rate. Preserving wetlands is 
similar in concept to protecting soil 
resources in a vineyard or in providing 
erosion control everywhere man en- 
croaches upon the soil and subjects it to 
disturbance. 

From my recollection of pedologic 
processes, it takes over 2,000 years to 
produce one inch of soil. With removal 
of vegetative cover, that soil can be 
eroded and transported to the ocean by 
a single storm. Some wetland areas like 
the Okeefenokee Swamp in Florida, 
have been declared national treasures. 
We need to Save the Whales, as the ever 
present bumper sticker proclaims, but 
we also need to preserve wetlands. # 


References 
(1) 33 USC Code Para. 1344(f) [Exemptions 
to regulation under Section 404 of the Clean 
Water Act] 
(2) Federal Executive Order 11990, Wet- 
lands. May, 1977. 
David Storm is a consulting Sanitary Engineer 
and owner of Winters Winery. 
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: New STAINLESS STEEL 
TANK MANUFACTURING 
FACILITIES 


AT 
CRIVELLER CO. 
NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 


YES: WE NOW MANUFACTURE 
_ HIGH QUALITY STAINLESS STEEL 


TANKS 


— FERMENTATION TANKS 
— STORAGE TANKS 
— MIXING TANKS 


— PALLETIZABLE TANKS 


In USA 
CRIVELLER CO. 
PO. Box 162 


In W. NY. 
PETER BORZILLERI 
4594 Berry Road 
FREDONIA 
NY. 14063 


Ph. (716) 672-4059 


In Canada 
CRIVELLER CO. 
6935 Oakwood Drive 
NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. LEWISTON 

L2E 685 N.Y. 14092 
Ph. (416) 357-2930 or 358-5202 
Fax (416) 374-2930 — Telex 061 5446 


STANDARD DESIGN OR CUSTOM 
DESIGN AVAILABLE 


SALES REP REQUIRED: PLEASE 
CONTACT CANADIAN OFFICE. 
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The 
Wine 
Lawyer 


R. Corbin Houchins 


Three Recent 
Developments 


This is a good time to note some recent 
changes in the law. 


Changing Concept of Consumer Infor- 
mation 

Change is occurring rather rapidly in 
the area of product safety and the duty 
to warn. 

In a previous column (PWSV, 
Sept/Oct 1988) I observed that no one 
could say with certainty whether the 
law imposed a duty on producers to say 
anything on their labels about the possi- 


FILTRINE 


LIQUID CHILLERS 


FOR JACKETED VESSELS 


ble effects on fetuses of alcohol con- 
sumption. Congress has now changed 
the situation profoundly by specifying a 
mandatory warning. 

An amended version of the warning la- 
bel bill, Senate #2047, became part of the 
omnibus anti-drug bill in the last days of 
the 100th Congress. The good news is 
that it does not enact the five originally 
proposed rotating warnings, which 
were scientifically dubious, to say the 
least. 

One year after formal enactment (Nov. 
18, 1988), no one may “manufacture, 
import, or bottle for sale or distribution 
in the United States” any alcoholic 
beverage whose container does not bear, 
in a conspicuous place on the label to be 
determined by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the following statement: 

GOVERNMENT WARNING: (1) Ac- 
cording to the Surgeon General, women 
should not drink alcoholic beverages 
during pregnancy because of the risk of 
birth defects. (2) Consumption of alco- 
holic beverages impairs your ability to 
drive a car or operate machinery, and 
may cause health problems. 

The new law does not explain what is 
meant by ‘manufacturing’ a wine with- 
out a warning label (most of us are not 
doing primary fermentation in the bot- 


tle), but the part about bottling for 
domestic sale is clear enough. Oddly, it 
looks as if the U.S. distributor of imports 
cannot comply by adding a label in the 
warehouse if the foreign wine lacks it. 
Presumably, the BATF will allow strip 
labels to be added while the product is 
in customs bond, on the theory that it 
would not yet have been imported. 


Box Score 

Some industry observers see two pos- 
sible benefits in this law. 

One is that it prevents the states from 
enacting a patchwork of mutually con- 
tradictory requirements. The other is 
that it appears to provide a ‘safe harbor’ 
for wineries which comply with the fed- 
eral labelling requirment by implying 
that the mandatory label will be legally 
sufficient to warn people of the hazards 
referred to. 

Thankfully, the new federal require- 
ment is not merely an additional layer 
atop whatever state warning label laws 
may have been in the offing. The new 
federal statute forbids the states to re- 
quire any other statement relating to al- 
coholic beverages and health on a bottle, 
case or other package. 

Unfortunately, the federal law leaves 
the state free to require label statements 
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that are not related to health, and any 
statement at all on media other than bot- 
tles and the cartons that contain them. 
Thus, a different warning on safety, as 
distinct from health, arguably could be 
required on labels by state law, and state 
fetal alcohol signs at licensed premises 
are unaffected. 

In the area of ‘safe harbor’, the picture 
is less clear. 

Wineries can, of course, argue that the 
Congress has set a standard which fully 
discharges the obligation to warn, and 
that argument may deter some litiga- 
tion. My guess, however, is that plain- 
tiffs will ask courts to set it higher, and 
I would not venture to predict the out- 
comes, which will probably vary by 
state. 


Distributor Termination 

Many contracts contain provisions in 
which the parties agree on what law 
will be applied in interpreting the 
agreement. 

‘Choice of law’ clauses have been con- 
troversial among legal scholars, with 
most scholars believing that the parties 
to the agreement are free to choose the 
law of any state, or at least any state with 
which the contract has some con- 
nection. 

The contrary view is that a court which 
has jurisdiction of a suit under the con- 
tract has the power to select the law 
(normally choosing its own), regardless 
of what the parties agreed to. 

Selecting the law of one state or an- 
other can determine the outcome of a 
distributor termination case. Some sup- 
pliers have negotiated clauses choosing 
the law of a state, such as California, 
which does not normally require cause 
for termination of the relationship. 

If the distributor is in a state which 
does require cause, a dispute regarding 
the choice of law inevitably arises upon 
termination of such contracts. 

In the summer of 1988 the United 
States Court of Appeals for the Ninth 
Circuit, which includes California, 
decided that a provision in a distribution 
agreement in which the parties selected 
California law did not protect the win- 
ery against application of the law of 
Massachusetts, where the distributor 
was located. 

Without going into the technicalities of 
the decision, one can draw the lesson 
that boilerplate choice of law provisions 
do not solve the problem of so-called 
franchise laws. 


Affirmation, Round Il 
As previously reported, a federal court 
has ruled that state affirmation laws 
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which influence prices in other states 
are invalid because they violate the 
Commerce Clause of the Constitution. 
As of this writing, the state of Con- 
necticut has asked the Supreme Court to 
review the decision. If it declines the re- 
view, that kind of affirmation will be 
unlawful in the Second Circuit, which 
covers the northeastern United States. If 
it reviews and affirms, affirmation 
should be dead nationally. a 
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Machine 


Harvesting | 


Payback on a Small Vineyard 


Most wine grape growers take it for 
granted that machine harvesting is 
feasible, efficient, and economical only 
in larger vineyards. However, the exam- 
ple of Buckingham Valley Vineyards in 
Bucks County, PA suggests otherwise. 

This vineyard, which is planted to ten 
different hybrid varieties, currently con- 
tains 17.5 bearing acres spaced 6x9, with 
another 4.5 acres due to be in full 
production by 1991. In 1984 and 1985, all 
picking was done by hand at a cost per 
ton of $82 and $88.50, respectively. 

In 1986, a mechanical harvester was 
obtained on a trial basis (at no cost) and 
65 tons of grapes were machine-picked. 
Costs for labor and tractor time totalled 
$23/ton. The 40 tons of fruit that were 
hand-picked that year cost $91/ton. 
(Costs for hand-harvested grapes in- 
cluded picking, pick-up from vineyard 
rows, handling, dumping and washing 
of lugs, portable toilets, insurance, su- 
pervision, capitalization of equipment, 
etc.) 

Beginning in 1987, all fruit was picked 
by a Braud 524 pull-along mechanical 
harvester. The Braud machine can hold 


one ton of grapes in one bin and, alter- 
nately, can convey grapes to a gondola 
traveling in an adjacent row. 3 

The machine moves at a speed of 1.5 
miles/hour and can harvest between 
three and six tons/hour. At Buckingham 
Valley, only one grape variety is picked 
at a time, over a one or two-day period. 

Based on 1986 costs, plus 5% inflation, 
the 112-ton crop of 1987, if harvested by 
hand, would have cost $95.50/ton. Us- 
ing the Braud mechanical harvester, ac- 
tual picking costs were $102.60/ton, 
based on the $41,000 cost of the machine 
(amortized over five years at 9.5% inter- 
est), plus labor and tractor time. 

In 1988, costs for 108 tons of hand- 
picked fruit would have been 
$100.28/ton, compared to actual costs 
for the same amount of machine-picked 
fruit of $105/ton. 

Costs for harvesting fruit by hand in 
1989 (120 tons projected) and 1990 (125 
tons projected) are estimated at 
$105.26/ton and $110.52/ton, respec- 
tively. Costs for harvesting the same 
amounts of fruit by machine in these 
two years are estimated at $95.92/ton 


and $92.48/ton. 

As these figure indicate, the economic 
benefits of mechanical harvesting ac- 
crue as time goes on. They are particu- 
larly significant after the fifth year, 
when the machine has been entirely 
paid off and the only harvest costs are 
labor, tractor time, and maintenance (es- 
timated in this vineyard at less than 
$1,000/year). 

Machine-picking of grapes is an espe- 
cially appealing option in affluent, high- 
employment viticultural areas such as 
Bucks County, where there is no ready 
pool of farm labor and growers must pay 
pickers a premium. 

The high cost of farm labor can be par- 
ticularly burdensome since there may be 
only 12 days of actual picking during a 
35 to 40-day harvest period. 

The owners of Buckingham Valley 
Vineyards, prior to converting exclu- 
sively to mechanical harvesting, paid 
pickers more than $1.20/34-lb lug box, 
and also paid bonuses for heat, cold, 
rain, and small-bunch grapes. a 
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CABERNET SAUVIGNON 


PeTiIT VERDOT 


MERLOT 


CABERNET FRANC 
MALBEC 


SYNERGISM IN BLENDING 


Eleanor & Ray Heald 


Red wines from the Bordeaux region of France result 
from the blending of wines produced from five different 
grape varieties: principally Cabernet Sauvignon, Merlot, 
and Cabernet Franc, with much smaller amounts of Petit 
Verdot and Malbec. Interestingly, Petit Verdot and Mal- 
bec were considered major varieties in the 18th and 19th 
centuries wheras, in the wine literature prior to 1840, 
there is little reference to Cabernet Sauvignon. 

Centuries of experience have afforded Bordeaux 
chateau owners the luxury of selecting only those grape 
varieties that perform well on their soil and in their par- 
ticular microclimate. 

In the Medoc region of Bordeaux, typical chateau plant- 
ings fall within the following parameters: Cabernet Sau- 
vignon, 60% to 65%; Merlot, 20% to 25%; Cabernet 
Franc, 20% to 25%; and Petit Verdot, 3% to 8%. Malbec, 
in large measure, has been replanted to one of the other 
major red varieties and is no longer used in the tradi- 
tional Medoc blend. 

Cabernet Sauvignon is favored in the Graves region of 
Bordeaux, but in somewhat smaller percentages than in 
the Medoc, with Merlot and Cabernet Franc taking a 
more dominant role. 

In the St. Emilion region, planting percentages run 
close to 50% Merlot and 50% Cabernet Franc, with 


Cabernet Sauvignon in a minor role. In the Pomerol re- 
gion, Merlot runs closer to 80% with Cabernet Franc 
about 20%. 

Since Bordeaux rarely has a ‘perfect’ vintage, planting 
percentages are frequently quite different from the actual 
varietal percentages in the bottled wines. 

Until 1978, the ideal California Cabernet Sauvignon 
wine was made entirely from Cabernet Sauvignon 
grapes. Most California Cabernet Sauvignons followed 
this model closely because the Bordeaux blending varie- 
ties were not widely planted. 

The increase in California’s plantings of these varieties 
has been dramatic. For example, in 1962 only three acres 
of Merlot existed in the entire state. In 1964, Sterling 
Vineyards planted 12 more, bringing the state total to 15 
acres. (Sterling Vineyards released a varietal Merlot in 
1969, following the multi-vintage blend released in 1968 
by Louis Martini Winery.) By 1987, however, there were 
3,330 acres of Merlot planted in California. 

Cabernet Franc was first planted in California in 1879, 
by Gustave Niebaum, but not until 1982 was there a siza- 
ble production of the grape in the Napa Valley. 

Several California wineries now are experimenting 
with the traditional Bordeaux blending varieties. If not 
yet totally satisfied with the results, they clearly are fasci- 
nated by the synergism of Bordeaux-style blending. 
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SONOMA COUNTY 


ARROWOOD VINEYARDS & WINERY, GLEN ELLEN, CA 


Owner/Winemaker: Dick Arrowood 


Dick Arrowood has worked with all 
five Bordeaux varieties for several years. 
In 1987, he decided to separately ferment 
and barrel age each of them, with the 
idea of releasing a blend of all five. 

“T may decide to eliminate Petit Verdot 
in some years from the final blend,” says 
Arrowood, “because it’s tannic, astrin- 
gent, and inky. In years when we're a 
little short on structure or color, Petit 
Verdot might help. 

“Comments have been made that 
Bordeaux-style wines are a marketing 
ploy and that some wineries are trying 
to ‘out-Cabernet’ the next guy. That's 
not true. What we're seeing is a renais- 
sance of California red wine making. 
The sister varieties add nuances and 
harmonize the components.” 


Wine Style 

Arrowood believes that a winemaker 
cannot create a good symbiotic rela- 
tionship between varietal compo- 
nents when blending is done before 
ageing. “I have a philosophy that says 
it’s easier to blend than it is to un- 
blend. Cabernet Sauvignon must be 
the framework upon which any 
Bordeaux-style blend is built. 

“Many of us California wineries 
rolled over and played dead when the 
75% rule was proposed. The con- 
sumer recognizes Cabernet Sauvig- 
non on the label and has confidence. 
It’s time that as vintners we return to 
the BATF to obtain a rule revision for 
Bordeaux blends. In my opinion, the 
rule might be revised to 60% to 65% 
Cabernet Sauvignon, with blending 
restricted to the sister varieties. 

“Lacking the chateau recognition en- 
joyed by the Bordeaux producers, this 
is a necessity, because proprietary 
wines don’t have the consumer recog- 
nition that many producers would like 
you to believe they do. To me, a wine 
labeled simply ‘Red Table Wine’ that 
contains less than 75% Cabernet Sau- 


vignon is not the way to go.” 

While Arrowood’s components con- 
tinue to age separately, he sees the 
Cabernet Sauvignon developing 
cherry and plummy notes within a 
framework that’s still quite tannic. 
“I’m not an advocate of 100% Caber- 
net Sauvignon,” Arrowood says. “It 
takes too long to become approacha- 


ble. Claims have been made that ex- 
tended maceration softens the wine, 
but while that may be true, we aren't 
certain of the long-term ageing effects 
of extended maceration.” 

Arrowood’s Merlot offers lush fruiti- 
ness and a soft, supple middle. The 
Malbec is even softer and has a plump 
middle. Together, they contribute 
middle body to the wine. The Caber- 
net Franc lends intense, aromatic fruit 
and a gentle herbaceousness. “With 
all its forward characteristics,” says 
Arrowood, “it appears that when 
Cabernet Franc exceeds 10% of the 
blend, it tends to take over. The long- 
term effects of Cabernet Franc in the 
blend are not totally understood by 
winemakers.” 


Grapegrowing 

Nine growers supply more than 90% of 
Arrowood’s grapes from Alexander Val- 
ley, Sonoma County. The remainder 
come from Knight’s Valley. Cabernet 
Sauvignon comes from seven growers. 

The majority of all five varieties are 
cane-pruned on a four-wire trellis with 
one cross arm and two fruiting wires on 
lean, light soils. 

Picking decisions are based primarily 
on taste. Harvest window parameters 
are based on physiological maturity 
measured by soluble solids, TA, and pH. 
“We work closely with the growers to 
control crop levels,’ Arrowood says. 
“The vigor of the vine related to the 
rootstock, the growing conditions, vine 
age, pruning methods, and conditions 
of the overall growing season must all 
be taken into consideration. 

“T always use this quote from my 


viticulture professor, Vince Petrucci, 
when people start to talk crop yield aver- 
ages: ‘A given vine in a given vintage 
will produce a given quantity of quality 
fruit’ What this means is that you can 
overcrop at one ton/acre and also under- 
crop at the same level.” 

While contending that ‘average’ is a 
dangerous word, Arrowood sees three 
to five tons/acre as a realistic goal for all 
five Bordeaux varieties. 

The Malbec from the Alexander Valley 
floor is picked first. Merlot is picked next 
from Knights Valley and the northern 
Russian River. Cabernet Sauvignon and 
Cabernet Franc are picked next and Petit 
Verdot in southern Knights Valley is 
picked last. 

“The differences in character among 
the lots of the five varieties come from 
the multiplicity of vineyards more than 
from the vinicultural differences among 
the varieties/’ Arrowood states. ‘In Cal- 
ifornia, the climate is more important 
than the soil. Microclimates due to hills, 
valleys, and undulations make it possi- 
ble to grow red grapes and white grapes 
in close proximity. 

“Some winemakers say it’s impossible 
to grow all five Bordeaux varieties well. 
If you can grow Cabernet Sauvignon, 
you can also grow the other four varie- 
ties. You may not like what they bring to 
the blend, but they can grow and ripen. 

‘In California, we should be looking 
more to overall balance. Perhaps this 
can best be done by using all five of the 
Bordeaux varieties.” 


Winemaking 

Arrowood employs separate-lot, stain- 
less steel fermentations for all varieties. 
The wines are pumped-over two or 
three times/day. Maximum cap temper- 
ature is 90°F with must temperature be- 
tween 80° and 85°F. At dryness, the 
wines are pressed, with the exception of 
Cabernet Sauvignon. Depending on 
fruit quality, Cabernet Sauvignon 
maceration, under CO, pressure, may 
extend 30 to 45 days after dryness. 

Malolactic fermentation completes in 
tank (inoculation is done midway 
through alcoholic fermentation) before’ 
the wine is transferred to a mixture of 
25% new American oak and 75% center 
of France barrels ranging in age from 
new to three years old. 

The 1987 blend will be made 20 to 22 
months after barreling and just prior to 
pre-bottling clarification, if any (three to 
four egg whites/barrel. 

Release to market is planned for ap- 
proximately six months after bottling. 
Scheduled release for the 1987 blend is 
September, 1990. 
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Owner/Winemaker: Charles Richard 


Bellerose Vineyard is a family-owned 
and operated Dry Creek Valley wine es- 
tate specializing in three ’Bordeaux- 
style’ wines: Cuvee Bellerose, Merlot 
and Sauvignon Blanc. 

Intrigued by the disparity between top 
Bordeaux wines and most California 
Cabernet Sauvignon, Charles Richard 
began investigating Bordelaise wine- 
growing techniques, which eventually 
led him to northern Sonoma County in 
1978. 

“The style of Bordeaux wines was in- 
fluenced significantly by its cool 
microclimate,” concluded Richard, “and 
I was convinced that in order to make 
true ‘Bordeaux-style’ wines, our vine- 
yards would have to be located in a rela- 
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tively cool microclimate. The lower part 
of Dry Creek Valley, where Bellerose is 
located, is such a place.” 

Richard maintains that the same fac- 
tors which define Bordeaux wines apply 
to his ‘Bordeaux-style’: employing 
grape varieties that are suitable to the 
climate and soils and doing as little as 
possible to the wine in the winery. 


Wine Style 

The style of Cuvée Bellerose reflects a 
‘chateau-concept’ approach to winemak- 
ing defined as using only estate-grown 
wines blended from the five classic Bor- 
deaux red grape varieties that excel in a 
cool microclimate in order to achieve 
complexity, balance, and longevity. 

“Each of the five varietals contributes 
its own character/’ says Richard, 
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“thereby adding complexity to the 
Medoc-style blend.” 

The percentages of Cabernet Sauvig- 
non have ranged from 70% in 1980 to 
89% in 1985. Richard associates Caber- 
net Sauvignon with green olive, black 
cherry, and subtle herbaceous charac- 
ters. Cabernet Franc contributes black- 
berry and raspberry tones. Malbec adds 
depth of color, spicy fruit, and a pep- 
pery component. Petit Verdot adds color, 
body, and tannin. Merlot softens the 
wine on the palate and adds a youthful 
fruitiness. 

Richard maintains that the ‘Bordeaux- 
style’ of Cuvée Bellerose is the result of 
Bellerose’s relatively cool microclimate 
and varied soil types. ‘““We did not sim- 
ply contrive the style,’ says Richard. 
“Our style evolved first and foremost 
from exisiting conditions in the vine- 
yards, not primarily because of our 
blending techniques. We follow the dic- 
tates of the climate and soils first, and 
the market second.” 


Grapegrowing 

“The Bordelais discovered long ago 
that, in their cool region in most years, 
Cabernet Sauvignon, by itself, did not 
produce a satisfactory wine, due to its 
tendency to ripen late. Too often, the 
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fruit was not sufficiently ripe. 


“They also discovered that the other 
four varieties ripened earlier and most 
often, well ahead of the onset of cooler 
or rainy weather. The earlier ripening 
varieties helped insure a balanced 
vintage—in fact, they were like an ‘in- 
surance crop.” 

There were 40 acres planted when 
Richard bought the property in 1978; 20 
acres each of Cabernet Sauvignon and 
Merlot. In 1980, Cabernet Franc, Petit 
Verdot and Malbec were planted on hill- 
side Manzanita soil, a reddish, 
clay-loam. 

Cabernet Sauvignon is planted on 
Haire benchland soils (reddish-brown 
with a gravelly-loam substrate), and on 
Yolo I, a sandy, gravelly-loam. Three 
acres of Merlot remain on Yolo II, a deep, 
fertile clay-loam. All vines, except those 
planted on the benchlands, are on 10° to 
12° slopes. 

Bellerose has 17 acres of Cabernet Sau- 
vignon, nine to 20 years old yielding, on 
average, less than three tons/acre. Three 
acres of 16-year-old Merlot yields 3.5 
tons/acre. Four acres of eight-year-old 
Cabernet Franc yields two tons/acre. 
Approximately 0.75 acre of eight-year- 
old Malbec yields three tons/acre, while 


1.25 acres of eight-year-old Petit Verdot 
yields 2.5 tons/acre. 

The most challenging variety for 
Richard to grow is Merlot, which tends 
to shatter during bloom if there is exces- 
sive heat. Merlot is gradually being 
replanted on SO4 rootstock. Most of the 
original block of Merlot vines on St. Ge- 
orge rootstock had a high incidence of 
leaf roll virus and has been uprooted. 


Richard believes that Cabernet Sauvig- 
non grows best on well-drained, sandy, 
gravelly soils, while Merlot is more suc- 
cessful on deep, heavy clay soils. As a 
long-term project, Richard is replacing 
Cabernet Sauvignon located on clay 
soils with Merlot and moving Cabernet 
Sauvignon to lighter, better-drained 
soils. 

Harvest typically begins the first or 
second week of September and con- 
tinues through the middle of October. 
Malbec is picked first, with an average 
of 23° Brix, 0.80 TA, and 3.4 pH. Caber- 
net Franc is picked during the second 
week of September with an average 23° 
Brix, 0.80 TA, and 3.5 pH. Petit Verdot is 
harvested during the second and third 
weeks of September at 22° Brix, 0.80 
TA, and 3.4 pH. Merlot is picked in mid- 
to-late September at 22° to 23° Brix, 0.85 
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to 0.90 TA, and 3.4 pH. 

A small block of Cabernet Sauvignon 
on Yolo I generally is harvested before 
Merlot; the remainder is harvested from 
late September through mid-October at 
an average of 22° to 23° Brix, 0.90 TA, 
and 3.3 to 3.4 pH. 


Winemaking 

All lots are fermented separately in 
8x8-foot, stainless steel tanks to max- 
imize skin contact and maceration. The 
tanks have a 30-inch diameter top man- 
hole to facilitate punch-down. Maxi- 
mum fermentation temperature is 85°F. 
A thorough mixing is achieved by a 
combination of pump-over followed by 
punch-down. After dryness, the tank is 
sealed, and maceration continues for a 
maximum of 20 to 25 days. 

After malolactic fermentation is com- 
pleted in tank, the wines are aged 12 to 
20 months in new to six-year-old center 
of France oak barrels. With the help of 
consultant Lloyd Chan, blending is ac- 
complished in December one year after 
harvest. The wine is egg white fined, if 
necessary. In most years, the wine is 
returned to barrels after blending. It is 
bottled in July or August following the 
assemblage and is then bottle-aged one 
to 1.5 years before release. 


Heavy-duty angle grape stakes and cross arms are 
re-rolled from railroad rail. Results are high-tensile 
strength that exceeds rolled formed metal stakes. 
Railroad rail steel is high in carbon and manganese 
resulting in greater strength and longer life, low-cost, 
easier installation and able to withstand greater crop 
loads and wind stress. 
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1985 


INA ae WOON Mey by ley YE 
RED TABLE WINE 


CAIN CELLARS, ST. HELENA, CALIFORNIA, BW 5135 


Winemaker: Lester Hardy 

“With the Bordeaux-style wines, we 
are limited by certain stylistic expecta- 
tions that we have as producers and that 
consumers have in the marketplace,” 
states Lester Hardy. 

“I’m convinced more now than ever 
before that wonderful wines can be 
made turning the whole order of blend- 
ing varieties upside down. They would 
be different, unfamiliar wines, and we 
might not like them because they would 
be much more difficult to sell. 


Wine Style 

“The blend of the five Bordeaux varie- 
ties, Cain Five, will emphasize the mar- 
riage of Cabernet Sauvignon and Mer- 
lot, although Cabernet Sauvignon will 
constitute more than half the blend. 
Cabernet Sauvignon provides the struc- 


Now...Hear Rare Interviews with Top Winemakers. 


1. Joe Heitz- Heitz Wine Cellars 2. Rick Forman- Forman Vineyards 
3. Warren Winarski- Stags Leap Wine Cellars 4. Tim Mondavi-Opus One 
5. Randy Dunn-Dunn Vineyards 6. Jeffrey Patterson, Mt. Eden Vinyd. 


Beneficient 
Oenological 
- Institute - 
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The Beneficient Oenological Institute, 
anon-profit, historical audio wine 
library announces the release of 27 
audio cassettes. The cassettes average 
over one hour each (55 to 90 minutes) 
and tell in an extraordinarily frank 
manner, the techniques, successes and 
failures of key leaders in the wine revo- 
lution of the past twenty five years. 
These are “raw” oral interviews made 
during the past year for our archives. 


ture which holds the other elements to- 
gether. It is most complex in aroma and 
flavor, yet slowest to develop.” 

Hardy briefly assesses the other four 
varieties as follows: “Merlot broadens 
the palate impression of Cabernet Sau- 
vignon, while contributing a fleshier, 
more expansive mouthfeel and a subtle 
perfume of strawberries and raspber- 
ries. Cabernet Franc has a strong, heady 
aroma that emphasizes the cherry and 
bell pepper character of Cabernet Sau- 
vignon. Malbec highlights the wine’s 
fruit intensity with raspberry flavors 
reminiscent of Zinfandel. Small 
amounts of the intensely-colored Petit 
Verdot add complexity to the aroma and 
length to the finish of the blend” 


Grapegrowing 

Although each variety grows differ- 
ently, light, well-drained soils seem ap- 
propriate for all five. “In some circum- 
stances, I have seen good Merlot from 
light, gravelly soil and good Cabernet 
Sauvignon from heavy, rich soils, con- 
trary to experience in Bordeaux,” Hardy 
claims. 

“People get into difficulty when they 
fail to consider the total environment. 
Soil and climate should be considered 
together when making decisions about 
where to plant. We have a more gener- 
ous climate than the Bordelais and 
therefore we can get away with being 
less particular about soils, but both will 
always have an impact on the quality of 
wine, in different ways for each variety.” 

Hardy believes another important fac- 
tor is the availability of heat-treated, 
virus-free vines for Cabernet Sauvig- 
non, Merlot, and Cabernet Franc. (They 
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are less available for Malbec and basi- 
cally nonexistent for Petit Verdot.) The 
growing habits of the plant are signifi- 
cantly affected by the type of wood used 
for planting. 

“We do not have the experience in 
Napa Valley to draw any broad conclu- 
sions about the viticulture of each of the 
Bordeaux varieties,’ Hardy asserts. “It 
seems fairly clear that Petit Verdot in its 
untreated, diseased form, which is the 
only way we have it in California, does 
not achieve the same sugar levels as the 
other Bordeaux varieties. 


“Even if you choose to pick Petit Verdot 
at 21° Brix, it is the last to mature. We 
don’t know if this would be true if we 
had it in a heat-treated, virus-free form. 
We can't spend 300 years to draw these 
conclusions —we have to make wine and 
sell wine tomorrow—so we need to con- 
tinue thoughtful research into the grow- 
ing habits of these vines.” 


Although the estate has all five Bor- 
deaux varieties planted, not all the fruit 
for the 1985 Cain Five came from the es- 
tate. In the near future, all five varieties 
will be available from the estate, but 
Hardy suggests the winery may elect 
not to use 100% estate fruit. 

Cain Cellar’s estate plantings consist of 
50 acres of Cabernet Sauvignon and 5 
acres of Cabernet Franc planted in 1980- 
81 and cordon-trained on a three-wire 
trellis; 20 acres of Merlot; 2.5 acres of 
Malbec; and 1.5 acres of Petit Verdot. 
The latter three varieties were all in their 
fourth leaf in 1988, so their training sys- 
tems can still be modified. 

It appears that Malbec and Petit Verdot 
may require cane pruning. They are the 


7. Charles Wagner-Caymus 8. Paul Draper- Ridge Vineyards, Inc. 

9. Randall Grahm-Bonny Doon 10. Andre Tchelistcheff 11. Josh Jensen- Calera 
12. Eleanor McCrea/Mike Chelini- Stony Hill 13. David Graves-Saintsbury 

14. Joel Peterson-Ravenswood 15. Bill Bonetti-Sonoma-Cutrer 

16. Al Brounstein- Diamond Creek 17. Dan Duckhorn- Duckhorn Vineyards 

18. Stan & Carol Anderson-S. Anderson Winery 19. Bob Sessions - Hanzell 

20. Dawnine Dyer- Domaine Chandon 21. David Bruce- David Bruce Winery 

22. Merry Edwards-Merry Vintners 23. Cecil De Loach- De Loach Vineyards 

24. Joe Swan- Joseph Swan Vineyards 25. Sandy Belcher-Long Vineyards 


... and two special projects from BOI: 


26. In Search of Martin Ray - Friend and Foe 


27. Robert Finigan- “Criteria For a Wine Critic” 
Order by number @ $9 per cassette. (6 minimum) plus shipping $3.85. California residents 


add sales tax. Please mail to: 


BOI Dept. P P.O.Box 620251 Woodside, CA 94062 


(415) 364-2596 
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varieties most sensitive during bloom 
and set and, except in rare vintages, are 
shy bearers. Cabernet Franc, the most 
vigorous variety, benefits from shoot 
thinning to reduce the canopy. 

Hardy says that the range of pH and 
TA in all five varieties is too variable to 
allow him to designate a precise harvest 
window. However, a rapid increase in 
pH of any variety indicates that it should 
be harvested. Grape maturity at harvest 
is critical to stylistic goals. Therefore, 
Hardy prefers to harvest based on flavor 
of the grapes and appearance of the 
vine rather than by the numbers they 
give. 

Merlot is harvested first, at 22° to 23° 
Brix, in September and yields an aver- 
age of three tons/acre. Cabernet Sauvig- 
non is picked at 21.5° to 23.5° Brix be- 
ginning the second week of September 
and continuing through to the end of 
harvest. Yield is 2.5 tons/acre. 


Malbec is harvested at 22.5° to 23.5° 
Brix at 1.5 tons/acre during the third 
week of September. Cabernet Franc is 
harvested at 23° to 24° Brix at 3.5 
tons/acre during the second week of 
September. Its’ greater ripeness 


heightens the aromatics of the blend. 
The last to ripen is Petit Verdot, which 
reaches biological maturity at 21° to 22° 


money 


WHY INNERSTAVE? 


Brix, but is not harvested until the sec- 
ond week of October. 


Winemaking 

“Once the fruit is harvested, fermenta- 
tion is the most critical step in the life of 
the wine,’ Hardy says. “We ferment 
each lot individually to extract every- 
thing desirable while avoiding every- 
thing undesirable. Our estate-grown 
fruit does not require extended 
maceration. 

“We pump-over two or three times/day 
to get early extraction of flavor and press 
off the skins anywhere between 5 and 
35 days based on the taste of individual 
tanks.” 

Malolactic fermentation is completed in 
the tank, and the individual lots are 
barrel-aged (¥/ new oak) before blend- 
ing in late Fall, one year after harvest. 
The wine is racked, with splashing, 
three or four times the first year and 
three times in the second year. 

The blend is aged an additional seven 
to eight months after blending in a 
cooper’s selection of fine-grained, 
medium-toast barrels from the center of 
France. If necessary, an egg white/gela- 
tin fining is made after blending is 
complete. 

The wine is scheduled for release two 
years after bottling. 


If you’re interested in improving oak flavors in 
your wine and saving 75% of the cost of barrels, 
call INNERSTAVE"” (707) 996-8781 
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———— 


m Some wineries install INNERSTAVE” to 
re-new barrel flavors 
m= Others install INNERSTAVE" to re-juvenate 
flavorless tanks 
m= Every winery using INNERSTAVE" is saving 
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CLOS DU BOIS 


1984 


MARLSTONE 


Vineyard 


Alexander Valley 
48% Cabernet Sauvignon, 37% Merlot 
12% Cabernet Franc, 3% Malbec 


GROWN, MADE & BOTTLED BY CLOS DU BOIS WINERY 
HEALDSBURG, CA USA * ALCOHOL 13.7% BY VOLUME * 750 ML 


Winemaker: John Hawley 

Marlstone, Clos du Bois’ proprietary 
blend of Cabernet Sauvignon, Merlot, 
Cabernet Franc, and Malbec, was first 
produced in 1978. In 1988, the winery T- 
budded four acres of Petit Verdot and ex- 
pects to harvest half a crop in 1989. 

John Hawley likes the Marlstone blend- 
ing parameters as they currently exist, 
but will experiment with Petit Verdot 
when it becomes available. 


Wine Style 

“Cabernet Sauvignon generally com- 
prises over 50% of the blend. It provides 
structure and backbone enhancing the 
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wine's ageing potential,” Hawley states. 
“Our fruit comes from Alexander Valley 
and has softer tannins than Napa Valley 
Cabernet Sauvignon. The blend must be 
formulated with this in mind. 

“Merlot from Alexander Valley often 
has larger berries than the Cabernet 
Sauvignon. On its own, it contributes 
herbaceous, raspberry, plummy fruit 
aromas and flavors, along with richness 
and body. 

“Our Cabernet Franc tends to be fairly 
delicate and light. In addition to its 
berry chracter it can be weedy, grassy, 
and herbaceous, but quite often it is 
spicy and black peppery. It adds soft- 
ness like Merlot and gives complexity of 
flavor to the blend. 

“Malbec beefs up the color of the 
blend. It’s inky with grapey, berry-like 
aromas and black raspberry, peppery 
flavors.” 

Grapegrowing 

In Clos du Bois’ vineyards in Alex- 
ander Valley, Cabernet Sauvignon, Mer- 
lot, and Cabernet Franc are grown in 
heavy, loamy, gravelly soil. Excess vigor 
is the biggest problem. “Cabernet Franc 
is setting too big a crop,’ says Tom 
Hobart, Director of Viticulture. “We're 
experimenting to determine how to 
control this.” 

Malbec is planted in clay soil. Except 
for shatter, which is worse in drought 
years, it does well on these sites. 

Planted in 1972, 100 acres of Cabernet 
Sauvignon yielding 4.5 tons/acre are 
picked between late September and 
early November at about 23.5° Brix, 0.83 
TA, and 3.3 pH. In 1973, 20 acres of Mer- 
lot were planted. Since then, T-budding 
has brought the total to approximately 
50 acres. 

The Merlot, which yields five tons/acre, 
is picked between mid- and late Septem- 
ber at 23° Brix, 0.73 TA, and 34 pH. 
Twelve acres of Cabernet Franc, T- 
budded in 1983, yields six tons/acre and 
is picked in late September at 23° Brix, 
0.68 TA, and 3.3 pH. 

Malbec was planted on 3.5 acres in 
1983. Yielding 3.5 tons/acre, this is the 
earliest ripening Bordeaux varietal and 
is picked in early September at 23° Brix, 
0.68 TA, and 3.5 pH. About 50% of 
these grapes are sold to Arrowood 
Winery. 

Winemaking 

All four varieties are fermented 
separately. Pump-over is done three 
times/day and pressing is done between 
10 and 24 days after the start of fermen- 
tation. This depends on the grape vari- 
ety and vintage, with 14 or 16 days be- 
ing the average. 


“T am not a proponent of long-term 
maceration,” Hawley says. “From our 
grape source, the wines become more 
tannic, less fruity, and paler in color 
with extended maceration.” 

Malolactic fermentation completes in 
the tank, and the wine receives one 
coarse racking before going into Nevers 
oak barrels that are half new and half 
two-year-old. The wines remain in bar- 
rel nearly 36 months and blending is 
done just before bottling. 

“Fining has never been necessary for 
the wines in the Marlstone blend. I shy 
away from fining agents and processing 
in general because they strip the wines 
of flavor and body.” 

The 1985 Marlstone, to be released in 
February, 1989, is a blend of 62% Caber- 
net Sauvignon, 28% Merlot, 7% Caber- 
net Franc, and 3% Malbec. 


1984. Slvanda Vally 


YARd Mere Prodsead & Lottld 


In The Bordeaux Sradtion 
By Sy Vinyard tad Minay 


12.5% ALC. BY VOL. « CONTAINS SULFITES 


Winemaker: Bill Arbios 

“For my palate, 100% varietal Cabernet 
Sauvignon is frequently too aggressive,” 
says Bill Arbios. On average, Lyeth Red 
is 75% Cabernet Sauvignon, 20% Mer- 
lot, and 5% Cabernet Franc and Malbec. 
However, there are plans to increase the 
percentage of Cabernet Franc when new 
vines come into production. “I like the 


strawberry character of Cabernet 
Franc,’ Arbios states. 
Wine Style 


“We're looking for a complex, harmoni- 
ous, balanced, rich, soft, and approach- 
able wine with no single component 
sticking out. 

“We harvest Cabernet Sauvignon im- 
mature by some standards—22° to 
22.5° Brix. This helps to give the wine 
structure. It has muted bell pepper qual- 
ities with plums, currants, and varietal 
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spiciness in the eucalyptus/mint end of 
the spectrum. 

“The other three varieties flesh out the 
wine and give it complexities. Merlot 
shows green olives and cassis. Cabernet 
Franc highlights strawberries and 
general fruitiness, while Malbec is 
chewy and spicy.” 

Grapegrowing 

The Lyeth vineyards, in Geyserville, 
northern Sonoma County, are contigu- 
ous, but contain 16 different soil types 
and just about every possible sun ex- 
posure. 

The vineyards, ranging from seven to 
20 years old, are among the warmest in 
Sonoma County and give proper color 
development in all the Bordeaux varie- 
ties except Cabernet Sauvignon, which 
has a somewhat shallow coloration. 
“We're looking into canopy manage- 
ment experiments with this variety,” Ar- 
bios says. “We also fight mildew and 
mites in Malbec. 

“Merlot and Cabernet Franc handle 
heavier soils/’ Arbios notes. “This is not 
true for Cabernet Sauvignon. Malbec 
needs well-drained hillside locations.” 

All grapes are estate-grown except for 
the 30% of the Cabernet Sauvignon that 
is purchased. The Petit Verdot on the 
property has all been budded over. Ar- 
bios claims it made a dull, Carignane- 
like wine that offerred nothing to the 
blend. 

Most plantings are on a three-wire 
trellis and are cordon-pruned. After the 
canopy begins to droop, hedging is done 
about every three to four weeks. The 
vines receive minimal drip irrigation. 

Each variety yields about three 
tons/acre, although Merlot occasionally 
produces up to four tons/acre. 

Cabernet Sauvignon ripens about the 
last week in August, followed by Merlot, 
Malbec, and Cabernet Franc, which are 
picked through the third week in Sep- 
tember. 

Approximate harvest windows are: 
Cabernet Sauvignon at 22° to 22.5° 
Brix, 0.86 TA, and 3.1 pH; Merlot, Mal- 
bec, and Cabernet Franc at 23° Brix, 
0.78 to 0.80 TA, and 3.0 to 3.25 pH. 

“T’m principally interested in color de- 
velopment and the taste of the grapes,” 
Arbios says. 


Winemaking 

In many tanks, several of the varieties 
ferment together, but portions of some 
ferment separately. Maximum must fer- 
mentation temperatures are 80° to 85°F 
with the cap at 85° to 90°F. Gentle 
pump-over is done to irrigate the cap 
only. 

Extended maceration can go as long as 
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45 days; pressing decisions are based on 
taste and softening mouthfeel. “Even 
though we start picking the third week 
of August, we only complete pressing 
the day before Thanksgiving,” Arbios 
reports. 

The wine is racked a couple of times in 
the first three months and spends one 
year in new to four-year-old, medium- 
toast Nevers oak. It spends a second 
year in inert, 1,000 to 3,000-gal oak up- 
rights. 

The blend is fine-tuned before bottling 
and fined, if necessary, with one egg 
white/barrel. The wine is cellared one to 
1.5 years before release. 
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NAPA COUNTY 
MT. VEEDER VINEYARDS 


Winemaker: Peter Franus 
Peter Franus has been making a 
Bordeaux-style blend with all five varie- 
ties since 1978. He feels as if he is finally 
beginning to reap the rewards of a ten- 
year experiment. 


Wine Style 

“The marketplace is demanding red 
wine that is approachable early,” Franus 
says. “Higher percentages of Merlot and 
Cabernet Franc assist us in that regard, 
but the reds of Mt. Veeder seem to re- 
quire more time to develop than those 
from other areas of Napa Valley. 

“Our style is dominantly aromatic, 
with cedar, plum, black pepper, and bay 
leaf from Cabernet Sauvignon and addi- 
tional aromatics from Merlot, Malbec, 
and Cabernet Franc.” 

Cabernet Sauvignon generally consti- 
tutes 80% to 85% of the final blend. 
“Our Cabernet Sauvignon is unyielding 
and tight, taking a long time to develop,” 
Franus states. “It can be rather tannic, 
but offers earthy, mushroomy aromatics 
as it matures. 

“Merlot and Cabernet Franc are more 
expansive, with substantial aromatics at 
an earlier age. To state it simply, Caber- 
net Sauvignon has harsher, greener tan- 


nins; Cabernet Franc and Merlot have 
rounder, more subtle tannins. 

“Merlot adds a complementary green 
olive herbalness to Cabernet Sauvignon 
and Cabernet Franc. It is forward in its 
youth and has exotic spice, violets, and 
cedar components. 

“Malbec has the least in common with 
Cabernet Sauvignon and Cabernet 
Franc. It is reminiscent of Zinfandel 
with its brambly, spicy, black pepper 
composition.” 

Franus considers Petit Verdot the least 
interesting variety because it is vinous 
and grapey rather than complex. 


BUCHER Grape Processing Equipment, 
including the RPS and RPM Enclosed 
Membrane Grape Press, Drain Tanks, 
Crushers, DeStemmers and complete 
turnkey installations 
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Grapegrowing 

Merlot (2 acres) and Cabernet Sauvig- 
non (12 acres) were planted at an eleva- 
tion of 1,000 feet in 1965. Both varieties 
yield three tons/acre. Cabernet Sauvig- 
non is picked at 22° to 23.5° Brix, 0.75 to 
0.95 TA, and, depending on the block or 
flavor criteria, a pH of 3.3 to 3.5. Merlot’s 
harvest window is 22.5° to 23° Brix, 
0.80 TA, and 3.4 pH. 

Two acres of Cabernet Franc and more 
Cabernet Sauvignon were planted in 
1972 at 1,400 ft. elevation. Cabernet 
Franc generally yields 3.5 tons/acre and 
is picked at 22.8° to 23° Brix, 0.80 TA, 


UNIPEKTIN Evaporators, Aroma Recovery 
Units, DeSulphurizers, DeAlcoholizers 
and Specialty Heat Exchangers 


wine 


KOCH MEMBRANE SYSTEMS (Abcor) 
Crossflow Juice Filtration Systems, 
including both Microporous and 
ltrafiltration 


EKOCH 


KOCH MEMBRANE SYSTEMS INC 


BECO Filtersheets and Plate and Frame 
Filters, BECOFLOC Filter Aids and SIHA 
Yeasts and Fining Agents 


See 


WINTERWERB & STRENG Champagne 
and large Bottling Equipment, including 
the new, low-oxygen pick-up COMPENDA 


Il Filler 
sano G) 


plast 


TLG Horizontal Pressure Leaf Filters and 
small Bottling Equipment, including the 
TLG VF 12/NK-1 monobloc Filler/Corker 


PVC Heat Shrink 
Wine Capsules 
and Heat Tunnels 


KLR Machines, Inc. 
350 Morris Street, Suite E 
Sebastopol, CA 95472 
Phone: (707) 823-2883 
Fax: 707-823-6954 


KLR Machines, Inc. 
47 West Steuben Street 
Bath, New York 14810 
Phone: (607) 776-4193 
Telex: 510-252-1250 
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and 3.4 pH. 

Malbec and Petit Verdot (1 acre each) 
were planted in 1974. They suffer from 
shatter, and yield from almost nothing 
to over three tons/acre. Harvest 
parameters are: Petit Verdot at 22° Brix, 
0.87 TA, and 3.35 pH; Malbec at 22.5° 
Brix, 0.82 TA, and 3.4 pH. 

“Merlot realizes its potential on Mt. 
Veeder in clay soil with some cracked 
shale for drainage,” says Franus. “The 
other varieties thrive in Mt. Veeder’s 
volcanic ash soil.” 

Early plantings are head-trained and 
cane-pruned on a two-wire trellis. Later 
plantings are cordoned on a two-wire 
trellis. 

Cabernet Sauvignon is harvested first, 
any time from early September to mid- 
October. Merlot can be ready at the 
same time. Generally, Malbec, Petit Ver- 
dot, and Cabernet Franc follow in that 
order, but picking is related to crop levels 
and the order can and does change. 


Winemaking 

“Prior to the inauguration of our re- 
serve program in 1986, blending was a 
matter of logistics since all the red wine 
ultimately came together at some point,’ 
Franus says. ‘We are very selective with 
our reserve, however —all free run, the 
best Cabernet Sauvignon lots, higher 
proportions of Cabernet Franc and Mer- 
lot are aged in new French chateau 
barrels.” 

All lots are fermented in 700 to 1,500 
gal tanks with maximum must tempera- 
tures of 80° to 85°F and pump-over is 
done twice/day. Time of pressing is 
based on taste, affording a total macera- 


tion of 15 to 20 days from the start of fer- 
mentation. 

Malolactic fermentation is completed in 
tank in six weeks and the wine receives 
one or two rackings before going to new 
(10%) to six-year-old medium-toast 
Nevers oak barrels. 

The final blend is made in December, 
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after the first barrel racking. Second and 
third barrel rackings occur at three- 
month intervals. The final two rackings 
are at five-month intervals. All barrel 
rackings are barrel to tank, then back to 
barrel. 

The wine may be fined (two to four 
egg whites/barrel) before bottling. 


STERLING VINEYARDS. 


NAPA VALLEY 


1985 STERLING RESERVE 


Winemaker: Bill Dyer 


Wine Style 

“During my visits to Bordeaux, I noted 
that the red wines are very supple even 
in their youth,” says Bill Dyer. “That a 
wine of great ageing potential can taste 
good as a barrel sample intrigued me, 
and became a critical factor in selecting 
the Sterling Reserve blend. 

“While concentration of flavor and in- 
tensity of aroma occur in many of the 
potential components of the blend, sup- 
pleness is more elusive. It is in the 
blending between varieties and individ- 
ual vineyard characteristics that we be- 
gin to build a wine that has both con- 
centration and richness. Blending is a’ 


very powerful winemaking tool, allow- 
ing us to build wines, layer by layer. 
“In recent vintages, Cabernet Sauvig- 
non from the Rutherford area, with in- 
tense berry aromas and firm tannins, 
has provided the framework of the Re- 
serve. Cabernet Franc from the Dia- 
mond Mountain Ranch (DMR) contrib- 
utes a hint of violets to the aroma, and 
is also rich in tannins. Merlot provides 
some tea and tobacco leaf aromas, with 
its softer tannins ensuring more supple- 
ness on the palate. Petit Verdot, with its 
spicy nose, moderate tannins, and deep 
color is used to ‘complete’ the blend” 
Beginning with the 1985 vintage, the 
wine will be known as ‘Sterling Re- 
serve’, without a varietal designation on 


Designers and Manufacturers of 
Quality Custom Wine Bottling 
Equipment and Systems 


CORK and SEAL 
of CALIFORNIA, INC. 


" SPECIALIZING IN 
¢ Winemaking Supplies 


¢ Capsules, Tin-Lead & Polylaminated 
¢ Natural Corks 

° Wirehoods 

¢ Crown Caps & Bidules 


¢ Gyropalettes 


5415 Napa Vallejo Highway ¢ Vallejo, CA 94589 
707/257-6481 
Telex: 176 924 COSECA VLLJ. © Fax: 707/257-8028 


¢ Riddling Racks 
¢ Bottling & Disgorging Equipment 


All are designed for Sparkling Wine “Methode Champenoise” production 


JAGLA MACHINERY CO. inc 


New for 1988—Foil Spinners 


Systems 


: Bottle Unscramblers 
* Air Cleaner/Purgers 
* Conveyor Systems 

* Filler Sanitizing 


* No-Vac Filler Valves 

* Corker Vacuum 
Systems 

* Label Roll Downs 


* Custom Change Parts & Feedscrews 


“We install and service what we sell.” 


26 Woodland Ave. e San Rafael, CA 94901 ¢ 415/457-7672 
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the label. “I know that in working with 
four varieties,’ explains Dyer, ‘there 
will be vintages in which the best blend 
will not conform to varietal labeling 
laws, so we are changing the name to 
avoid this potential conflict.” 
Grapegrowing 

Sterling grows Cabernet Sauvignon, 
Merlot, Cabernet Franc and Petit Verdot 
in 12 of its Napa Valley vineyards, rang- 
ing from Winery Lake Vineyard (WLV) 
in the Carneros district to DMR near 
Calistoga. Over fifty separate wine lots 
are produced with individual vineyard 
and varietal identities. 

Typically, the Reserve is composed of 
between six and twelve components. Al- 
though Malbec is not currently used, 
there is an experimental planting of it in 
the Three Palms Vineyard near 
Calistoga. 

Cabernet Sauvignon, Merlot and Ca- 
bernet Franc are harvested with a target 
of 22.5° Brix, 0.80 TA and 3.3 pH. 
Generally, the order of ripening is Mer- 
lot first and Cabernet Sauvignon next, 
followed closely by Cabernet Franc, with 
Petit Verdot last. 

However, regional influences can affect 
this order. For instance, DMR Cabernet 
Sauvignon is usually out of the fermen- 


PICKERING WINERY 
SUPPLY 
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tor before WLV Merlot is harvested. 

Cabernet Franc is grown in three sites. 
Dyer prefers the grapes from DMR and 
Three Palms. “On Diamond Mountain, 
the Franc is in coarse volcanic soil. 
Three Palms, with its volcanic rocks, re- 
minds me of a mountain vineyard that 
happens to be on the valley floor’ 

Petit Verdot was planted in 1981 on five 
acres adjacent to the winery. It is picked 
at between 21.5° Brix and 22.5° Brix 
since this variety reaches maturity at a 
lower sugar level. 

“We're still learning about the correct 
environment for Merlot,” says Vineyard 
Director Tucker Catlin. “Until 1984, we 
had all of it growing north of St. 
Helena. At that time, we acquired our 
Oak Knoll site just north of Napa. In 
1986, WLV became another source of 
Merlot. 

“Both Oak Knoll and Winery Lake are 
giving us excellent fruit quality. How- 
ever, we chose to remove a block of Mer- 
lot at WLV on deep, heavy soils, as we 
were getting excess herbaceousness. 
Merlot wants to be on well-drained soils, 
especially in cooler areas.” 

Spacing and rootstock trials that were 


established with Petit Verdot (1981), 
Merlot (1984), and Cabernet Sauvignon 
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(1985) are encouraging the use of nar- 
rower row spacing and mildy devigorat- 
ing rootstocks (SO4 and 3309). 

Trellising trials in Cabernet Sauvignon 
(1982, 1986) are supporting the theory 
of dividing canopies to improve red 
wine quality on high vigor/cool climate 
sites. 


Winemaking 

The four varieties are vinified in a 
similar manner. The fermentors are 
pumped over by using a sprinkler, two 

or three times daily, with duration de- 
pendent on tank size and development 
of tannins. The must fermentation tem- 
perature reaches a maximum of 85°F. 
The lots are usually pressed at dryness. 

Blending is completed by Spring, and 
the wine goes into medium-toast Alliers 
oak barrels. In 1985, 50% of the barrels 
were new and 50% were one-year-old. 
In subsequent vintages, the Reserve bar- 
rels are all new, after being used to fer- 
ment white wine. 

The wine is egg white fined (generally 
four egg whites/barrel) and racked 
quarterly barrel to barrel. It is bottled 
just after harvest two years after the 
vintage, and released after one to two 
years of bottle ageing. % 
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Delicato’s Cypress Valley Winery can deliver whole-cluster fruit to any of three tank 
presses. 


PRACTICAL WINERY & VINEYARD 


Whole-cluster pressing is standard pro- 
cedure in Champagne production, but a 
technique that producers of still wine 
rarely have employed. In recent years, 
however, a growing number of Califor- 
nia wineries, both large and small, have 
turned to whole-cluster pressing as a 
means of improving wine quality. 

In whole-cluster pressing, grapes are 
neither crushed nor destemmed. The 
idea is to achieve improved juice quality 
by minimizing maceration and effecting 
a gentler, more efficient juice extraction. 

Wineries utilizing this technique 
generally obtain juices with lower 
phenols and solids, lower pH and higher 
TA, improved color, and a tendency to 
settle and rack more easily. The result is 
wines that are more delicate and har- 
monious and have greater potential for 
ageing. Some producers also report 
higher juice yields. 

On the negative side of the ledger, the 
technique cuts press capacity by about 
50%, increases press cycle time, and is 
costly to implement. Some producers 
also report reduced juice yields. 
Nonetheless, all producers surveyed by 
PW8SV feel that the benefits of whole- 
cluster pressing definitely outweigh its 
drawbacks. 
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New Installations Confirm Trend 

Strong confirmation of the growing in- 
terest in whole cluster pressing of still 
wine is supplied by several installations 
of direct-to-press systems. 

Delicato Winery 

Delicato’s new Cypress Valley Winery 
in King City, Monterey County has been 
designed to facilitate whole-cluster 
pressing. During the 1988 harvest, 
grapes were dumped into a hopper and 
then conveyed to three 50-ton capacity 
(for crushed, destemmed grapes) tank 
presses via 18-inch diameter incline 
screw augers that bypass the winery’s 
crusher, must chiller, and static drain 
tanks. 

According to Bill Nakata, vice- 
president of operations, the system has 
been specifically engineered to mini- 
mize maceration during the conveyance 
of the grapes to the press. Nakata says 
that maceration in direct-to-press opera- 
tions usually is the result of conveyors 
that are too steep or too narrow. 

Nakata regards the direct-to-press 
technique as “a processing and blending 
tool that will produce a different style of 
wine.” He adds that, although the sys- 
tem was costly to install, the expected 
gain in wine quality should justify the 
expense. 

During the 1988 harvest, Delicato 
pressed approximately 2,500 tons of 
grapes whole-cluster: over 90% of the 
Sauvignon Blanc grapes, all grapes used 
for sparkling wine production, and 100- 
ton test lots of Chardonnay, Chenin 
Blanc, and Semillon. 


Robert Mondavi Winery 

Robert Mondavi has installed a direct- 
to-press operation at its Napa Valley fa- 
cility in Oakville. This project evolved 
from the success of the direct-to-press 
operation at Mondavi’s Woodbridge fa- 
cility in Lodi and from observation of 
whole-cluster pressing at Vichon Winery 
in Oakville, which Mondavi recently ac- 
quired. 

Mondavi-Oakville used a 25,000L tank 
press, and two smaller presses (5,000L 
and 2,500L). Decisions on what varie- 
ties to whole-cluster press were made on 
a day-to-day basis during the harvest, 
and comparative analyses were con- 
ducted of whole-cluster juices and those 
obtained from standard  crush- 
ing/destemming. 

Mondavi-Oakville utilizes a screw- 
auger system similar to the one em- 
ployed at Mondavi-Woodbridge. Paul 
Smith, Winery Engineer at Mondavi- 
Oakville, says that installing the system 
involved extensive modifications of the 
winery’s basic infrastructure (power, 


drainage, etc.). 

Smith notes that flexibility is built into 
the system to enable production person- 
nel to handle each lot of grapes in an op- 
timum manner. He adds that the win- 
ery also uses the system for red wine 
processing. Red wine pomace was con- 
veyed to press via binning instead of by 
pumping. The goal, as with white 
wine, is to produce better wine through 
gentler handling. 

One additional feature of the system at 
Oakville is the ‘cluster-buster’ or 
roller/crusher without a destemming 
basket. This unit can be utilized or by- 
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passed, depending on the winemaker’s 
desire to go to press with crushed or 
non-crushed fruit. 

Mondavi’s Woodbridge facility has 
been in the forefront of direct-to-press 
technology in California. In 1987, the 
winery used three 25-ton tank presses 
to press Chardonnay, Semillon, Sauvig- 
non Blanc, Muscat Canelli, and Riesling 
grapes. A fourth press was added in 
1988. 

Winemaker Brad Alderson reports 
average juice phenol contents of 250 
mg/L, compared to 300 mg/L for 
crushed/drained fruit. He also cites bet- 
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ter juice clarity, better acid/pH, and eas- 
ier pressing as other benefits. 

Alderson says that juice yields at 
Mondavi-Woodbridge are slightly lower, 
but that press cycles are up to 25% 
shorter. He attributes the latter fact to 
the drainage channels formed by the 
stems, which promote more efficient 
pressing. 

Each press cycle includes an average of 
two tumbles (rotations) of the load. Al- 
derson acknowledges that this produces 
some abrasion of the skins, leading to 
maceration, but says that the procedure 
is essential for redistributing the mass 
and liberating pockets of juice. 
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Fetzer Vineyards 

Fetzer, in Mendocino County, has in- 
stalled a direct-to-press setup for its new 
production facility in Hopland, consist- 
ing of a screw/auger conveyance system 
and three tank presses, each able to hold 
25 tons of whole-cluster fruit. 

During the 1988 crush, Fetzer used the 
new system to process 1,000 tons of 
Riesling and over 2,000 tons of white 
Zinfandel. One-hundred-ton test lots of 
Chardonnay and Sauvignon Blanc also 
were pressed whole-cluster. 

Load time was 20 minutes for 
machine-picked grapes, 25 minutes for 
hand-harvested grapes. Loads were 


tumbled twice between bladder infla- 
tions. Press cycle times ranged from 90 
to 100 minutes. 

According to winemaker Paul Dolan, 
the benefits of whole-cluster pressing 
were better juice acid/pH ratios, cleaner 
fermentations, and no off-odors or H,S 
problems. Juice solids in white Zinfan- 
del were 0.4% to 0.6%. In 1989, the win- 
ery will also deliver Gewurztraminer 
and Muscat grapes directly to press. 


Vinwood Cellars 

Vinwood Cellars Winery, a custom 
crushing facility in Healdsburg, So- 
noma County, is yet another operation 
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Fetzer Vineyards has three tank presses to receive whole-cluster fruit. 


that has begun whole-cluster pressing. 
After the 1987 harvest, the press pad 
was redesigned to accomodate a direct- 
to-press setup. During the 1988 crush, 
64 tons of Chardonnay and 60 tons of 
Sauvignon Blanc (grapes belonging to 
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Preaching the Whole-Cluster Gospel 


Concannon Vineyards 
A number of winemakers in California 


PRACTICAL WINERY & VINEYARD 


have several years’ experience with 
whole-cluster pressing. Sergio Traverso 
of Concannon in Livermore studied the 
technique with Dr. Vernon Singleton 
when he was a student at UC Davis in 
the early 1970’s. He then employed it in 
his first winemaking job, which was in 
Mexico in 1974. Since Traverso joined 
Concannon in 1981, the winery has 
processed all white grapes using whole- 
cluster pressing. 


Traverso says the main benefit of 
whole-cluster pressing is good separa- 
tion of free run juice. “You can map the 
quality of juice that comes from a 
berry,” he says. ‘The best is from the 
center, the pulp. It has lower pH and 
solids. The juice we extract from closer 
to the skins has higher pH, lower TA, 
and greater phenols.” Traverso esti- 
mates average phenols of 220 to 230 
mg/L for whole-cluster juices compared 
with 340 to 350 mg/L for juice derived 
from crushed/drained fruit. 


“With whole-cluster pressing, the pH 
curve is clear,’ Traverso adds. “It starts 
low and gets higher. With crushing, it’s 
much flatter’’ Traverso says the tech- 
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Caymus Winery, Rutherford, CA has installed a hopper with auger above their tank press to 
receive selected lots of Sauvignon Blanc grapes direct-to-press and fermented red grapes 
will be binned to the press instead of being pumped. 


nique also eliminates the need for press 
aids and that stems make pressing more 
efficient by forming drainage channels. 

Grape clusters are fed one-ton at a 
time into Concannon’s 12-ton tank 
press. Putting more tonnage into the 
hopper increases maceration. Although 
the press throughput is reduced almost 
50% by whole-cluster pressing, press 
cycles are shorter, according to Traverso. 

However, speed is not a primary bene- 
fit of whole-cluster pressing. The key to 
the procedure, observes Traverso, is 
that it enables producers to obtain the 
same volume of juice using lower 
pressure. 

Free run is separated at the press. 
When to separate is a subjective deci- 
sion based on acid, pH and taste of the 
juice. The amount varies by variety. The 
free run is fermented separately and 
used for Concannon’s varietal wines. 
Juice from the harder press is used for 
second-quality wines. From a ton of 
grapes, roughly 50 cases will be free 
run, 15 will be harder press. 

Traverso says that tumbling during the 
press cycle does present a problem for 
winemakers who employ whole-cluster 
pressing in order to minimize macera- 
tion. Tumbling creates solids and in- 
creases phenols. Yet a few tumbles dur- 
ing the pre-press cycle are necessary to 
redistribute the load in the press, and 
more are required as pressing proceeds 
and becomes more difficult. 

Along with the other winemakers sur- 
veyed, Traverso is convinced that 
whole-cluster pressing results in higher- 


quality wines that are characterized by 
more refined aromas and less phenolic 
harshness. 


Wente Bros. Winery 

Wente, a neighbor of Concannon’s in 
Livermore, crushes no white varieties 
except Grey Riesling. According to 
winemaker Willy Joslin, results have 
been particularly good with Gewurz- 
traminer grapes picked to make sweet, 
late-harvest wine—the whole-cluster 
method eliminates much of the bitter- 
ness many consumers find objectionable 
in the variety. 

Grapes are dumped into a hopper 
with a 20-inch screw auger, then 
gravity-fed into one of four membrane 
presses that have specially-designed 
full-length doors (added at the winery’s 
request). This feature enables workers to 
fill a press in three minutes, a task that 
easily can take an hour or more at other 
wineries with direct-to-press oper- 
ations. 

Joslin reports that Wente’s juices have 
50% lower phenols, solids reduced from 
7-8% to 2%, and free run yields of 165 
gal/ton, with 10 gal/ton press fractions. 
Press cycles vary from 1 hr. to 2.5 hr., 
pressure ranges from 0.6 to 1.5 at- 
mospheres, and there are one to four 
tumbles between inflations. 

Joslin cites the benefits as less bitter- 
ness (from lower phenols); easier set- 
tling and filtering (from lower solids); 


and more harmonious, long-lived wines . 


with better mouthfeel (from a higher 
percentage of free run juice). 
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White grapes are fed by conveyor to tank press at Franciscan Vineyards. 


Franciscan Vineyards 

Greg Upton, winemaker at the Ruther- 
ford facility in Napa Valley, is another 
believer in whole-cluster pressing. Up- 
ton worked four years at Concannon 
with Traverso and has developed an in- 
cline belt conveyor system to convey 
grapes directly to Franciscan’s 12,000L 
tank press. 

In 1987, 40 tons of Chardonnay (which 
became the winery’s reserve bottling) 
received whole-cluster pressing. For the 
1987 reserve Chardonnay (which was 
barrel-fermented), yield was 178 gal- 
lons/ton; 150 gal of this was considered 
free run, the balance was separated. 
There were 30% to 50% less total lees 
from the whole-cluster lot. 
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Silverado 
Vineyards 


In 1988, 112 tons of Chardonnay were 
whole-cluster pressed as well as 28 tons 
of Sauvignon Blanc. Comparison of 
5,000-gal lots of Sauvignon Blanc re- 
vealed that 650 gallons of juice lees 
resulted from crushed and de-stemmed 
fruit while only 200 gallons of juice lees 
resulted from whole-cluster pressed 
fruit. In identical Chardonnay lots, there 
was 10% less total lees in the whole- 
cluster lot than in the crushed and de- 
stemmed lot. 

Upton reports press cycle times of 1 %4 
to 2 hrs., with an average of eight 45- 
second tumbles (three or four rotations 
each) in the press program. Pressure 
ranged from 0.15 to 2 atmospheres. 

Echoing his counterparts, Upton cites 


the benefits of whole-cluster pressing as 
lower pH (it increases as pressing pro- 
ceeds), lower phenols and solids, easier 
settling, cleaner fermentation, less oxi- 
dation and more refined, elegant wine 
aromas. As a result, he expects Francis- 
can’s reserve Chardonnays from this 
point forward to be longer-lived wines 
that are rounder and more Burgundian 
in style. 


Sonoma-Cutrer Vineyards 

In Windsor, the Chardonnay-only pro- 
ducer utilizes whole-cluster pressing as 
one element in a unified program 
designed to maximize gentle handling 
of grapes. 

Grapes are picked into %4-ton boxes 
which have side and bottom ventilation 
slots. They are then air-chilled in a 
refrigerated tunnel and dumped onto 
hydraulically-driven shaker _ tables 
which distribute them in a single layer 
for hand-sorting. They are then deliv- 
ered, via an inclined, cleated belt con- 
veyor, to one of three 12,000L tank 
presses. At the top of the conveyor, a 
swivel funnel directs the grapes into one 
of the two-door presses. 

Filling of the presses takes about 1.5 
hours. The press cycle yields two press 
fractions. The first cut (free run) is ob- 
tained at 0.5 atmospheres or less and 
usually consists of 140 to 150 gallons. 
This takes about 1.5 hours and includes 
one-minute tumbles between bladder 
inflations. 

The second cut is obtained at up to two 
atmospheres and yields about 30 to 40 
gallons. It requires another 45 minutes 
of pressing. This juice is not employed 
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in Sonoma-Cutrer bottlings. 

Grady Wann, research enologist, 
reports juice solids of % to 42%, with 
juice phenol contents of 350 to 400 mg/L. 
Wann says that phenols may be higher 
than at some other wineries because of 
the winery practice of adding 25 ppm 
SO, at the press, which prevents oxida- 
tion of certain phenols, but helps pre- 
serve fruitiness. 


Chateau de Baun 

Roland Shackleford, winemaker at the 
Santa Rosa winery, does no crushing at 
all. Grapes (the winery’s specialty is 
Symphony, a hybrid of Gewurz- 
traminer and Grenache developed at 
UC Davis) are picked into 42 ton fruit 
bins, dumped into a hopper, and fed by 
a conveyor belt into a tank press. 

Shackleford reports juice yields of 165 
to 175 gal/ton, phenolics of 175 mg/L, 
and juice solids of 0.5% Press cycles run 
4 to 4.5 hrs, including a 45 minute pre- 
press program which produces 30% to 
40% of juice yield. There are six to 
seven tumbles/press cycle, but little 
abrasion. Highest pressure is 2.2 at- 
mospheres. a] 


Chateau de Baun delivers whole clusters 
to either of two tank presses. 
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IN THE WINERY 


Computer 


Michael Minard 

Executives in any successful business 
need timely, accurate information in or- 
der to make intelligent decisions. The 
dynamic wine industry is no exception. 
The  data-intensive processes of 
winemaking and winery management 
invite computerization. 

There often is little time in which to 
make an important decision on a new 
marketing strategy or an irreversible 
treatment for a particular batch of wine. 
A well-integrated computer system can 
assist wineries of any size in managing 
the huge amount of information that is 
vital to successful decision-making. 

If used properly, computers can save 
time and money, but it is important to 
understand their capabilities, limita- 
tions, and demands. 


The Personal Computer is King 

Used for equipment monitoring, inven- 
tory control, bulk wine tracking, pay- 
roll, sales analyses, and to complete the 
many government reports required of 
wineries, computers have become an in- 
tegral part of winemaking and winery 
management. 

PWE6W recently surveyed 125 wineries 
of all sizes in 16 states and followed up 
with in-depth interviews at several 
wineries in Sonoma and Napa counties 
in California. The wineries were 
divided into three groups based on 
yearly production. The groups were: 
less than 25,000 gallons, 25,000 to 
100,000 gallons, and more than 100,000 
gallons. Roughly 40 wineries were sur- 
veyed in each group. 

The survey contained 70 questions on 
computer usage. The responses were 
entered on a spreadsheet program and 
then translated to a database for 
analysis. 

Of 76 wineries responding, 72 either 


are currently using a computer or plan- 
ning to purchase one. The remaining 
5% are smaller wineries producing less 
than 25,000 gal/year. 

The computer of choice in the wine in- 
dustry is the personal computer (PC), 
also known as the micro-computer. 
Nine out of ten respondents use the PC 
as a stand-alone unit. In a few cases, 
they are linked together in a small net- 
work (LAN). Only four responding 
wineries, all producing over 100,000 gal- 
lons, are using the faster, more power- 
ful, and potentially more expensive 
main-frame or mini-type computer. 

Networks allow for the sharing of files 
and ‘peripherals’ (printers, etc.); access 
to information independent of the data 
entry person, even at locations remote 
from the data entry source; and efficient 
utilization of employee time. 


Fetzer Vineyards, Redwood Valley, CA, 
is an example of a winery benefitting 
from a PC network. Raw data regarding 
bulk wine inventory is entered, in the 
winery’s main office, onto an IT&T 
FileServer with a 120 mb hard disc 
which has tape backup. The processed 
data is then transmitted daily to another 
PC unit located at the winery’s other 
production facility 30 miles away in 
Hopland. 

The network is run by a G-Net soft- 
ware package and utilizes a bulk wine 
tracking system called Winemaker’s 
Data Base, which was devised by Jim 
Vahl, a former winemaker who is now a 
wine industry software designer. This 
menu-driven program is written in the 
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language of dBase III and optimized by 
a Fox Base Plus language compiler. Nine 
members of the winery’s production 
staff employ the information generated 
by the system. 

Steve Dorfman, assistant winemaker, 
reports, “This system enables us to 
maintain accurate records without the 
use of a card file; to extract past and 
present information easily and effi- 
ciently; and to do trial blending on the 
computer screen without having to alter 
records or deal with extraneous infor- 
mation. It is a fast, flexible and adaptable 
system.” 

In lieu of an actual network, some 
larger wineries use a series of stand- 
alone PCs as individual workstations, 
but this limits the sharing of files (i.e., if 
one workstation is used to track bulk 
wine, all winery personnel needing 
bulk wine information must obtain it 
from that computer), requires extra la- 
bor, and can be particularly confusing if 
the workstations employ different 
software. 

Increasingly, computers with a high- 
speed hard disk and tape back-up are 
preferred to those employing floppy 
disks, for reasons of speed, efficiency 
and economy. Floppies can be used suc- 
cessfully for back-up, but this approach 
requires greater self-discipline on the 
part of the user. Tape back-up systems 
can automatically back-up all new infor- 
mation according to a pre-arranged 
schedule. 


Half of all winery computers are 
devoted to standard office and account- 
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ing work. Production usage accounts for 
another 36%, and the balance are em- 
ployed for sales/marketing functions. 


Less than 1% of the survey respondents 
use computers to monitor or schedule 
equipment, or to aid in research or 
model construction. 

In general, the larger the winery, the 
more likely its computer will be used in 
production work. The smaller the win- 
ery, the more likely its computer system 
will be confined to office work. 

Presently, most production area com- 
puter usage is confined to record- 
keeping. (A few larger wineries use 
computers for process control, mainly to 
monitor fermentation temperatures.) 
These computers house information 
about current and past production runs. 
Only 5% of wineries use their com- 
puters to track bulk wine. 

Some wineries are attempting to use 
spreadsheet programs for bulk wine 
tracking. A compiled database program 
can work well in smaller operations if 
winery personnel are willing to devote 
the time required to learn database 
programming or to hire someone to 
write a program. However, the difficul- 
ties of conceiving and executing such a 
program should not be underestimated. 

Dick Blazer, who used the dbase III+ 
software program to develop a winery- 
specific bulk wine tracking program for 
Sterling Vineyards, Calistoga, CA, says, 
“It’s a much more powerful and useful 
program than anything the winery 
could have purchased. However, it took 
me a great deal of time to devise it. Ina 
vast majority of cases, wineries probably 
are better off going out and buying what 
they need.” 

Most wineries use off-the-shelf stan- 
dard software packages like dBase, Lo- 
tus, or Word Star. Fewer than 20% use 
software specifically written for their 
applications. A few use wine industry 
packages that fulfill most, but not all, 


winery needs. 

Lotus is the most widely-used pro- 
gram, principally because it is easy to 
learn and use. Its drawbacks, if any, are 
that it is somewhat slow in computing a 
large spreadsheet and has an enormous 
appetite for system and storage memory, 
a potential problem for wineries that 
have other uses for their computers. 
However, Lotus accommodates an excel- 
lent program. The only impediment to 
its successful utilization is the failure of 
users to adequately familiarize them- 
selves with it. 

George Schofield, a wine industry 
financial consultant, uses Lotus to de- 
sign financial planning models for small 
wineries. “For run-of-the-mill winery 
applications, the speed of Lotus is no 
problem, nor is its size,’ Schofield main- 
tains. “Additional storage capacity can 
be purchased for $100 to $150. Many 
wineries today have expanded to 640k, 
which can accomodate very large finan- 
cial models and output about 30+ pages 
of data. 

“The main problem with Lotus is that 
many users don’t take the time to learn 
it properly. It only takes about ten hours 
to learn 50% to 60% of the commands 
and functions. Armed with that knowl- 
edge, the user can begin to do more effi- 
ciently all sorts of calculations, analyses, 
and model-building.” 

Large spreadsheets utilizing the 80286 
or 80386 CPUs operate with much 
greater speed than the older, slower 8-86 
and 8088 CPU computers. Printing a 
large spreadsheet also is much easier 
with the new add-on for Lotus, which 
allows for greater speed and simplicity. 

Database software packages have 
decided advantages in data retrieval and 
processing, but they require more 
programming savvy. The most popular 
database is dBase III+. 

The main difficulty with dBase is, 
again, the amount of learning required 
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to use it properly. Also, it works much 
more quickly when enhanced by a sepa- 
rate language compiler program such as 
Fox Base. The new version, dBase IV, 
will include a compiler. 


Premature Obsolescence 

The widespread use of computers in 
the wine industry is relatively new. The 
average winery computer system was 
purchased within the past four years. 
Almost 30% of users already feel the 
need to upgrade their systems, believing 
they have outgrown both their hard- 
ware and software. 

Richard Gulson, President of Gulson 
and Associates, a software company in 
Sonoma, CA, attributes this attitude to 
the rapidity of change within the wine 
industry. ‘“‘The industry has changed 
dramatically in recent years, and so in- 
formation processing requirements have 
changed too. Many owners of growing 
wineries purchase their computer sys- 
tems thinking they would last forever. 
That was an unrealistic expectation.” 

Those respondents anxious to upgrade 
their systems want to improve the speed 
of their hardware and expand its data 
storage capacity. They also seek greater 
flexibility in both their hardware and 
software, although, as mentioned 
above, a perceived lack of flexibility in a 
computer system may often be more a 
function of deficient user knowledge 
than of inadequacies inherent in the sys- 
tem. Most respondents also included a 
faster and quieter printer on their wish 
lists. 

“Tf only we could. . . ”” was the central 
theme of many interviews. Typically, 
once a winery converts a manual func- 
tion to computer, it quickly starts to en- 
vision potential benefits in other areas of 
operation. 

The fact that many wineries seem frus- 
trated by limitations of hardware or 
software, either because they bought in- 
adequate hardware, or software incapa- 
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ble of being adapted to other uses, indi- 
cates a critical lack of research and/or 
informational resources during the sys- 
tem planning stage. 

Custom programs can be especially 
problematic in this regard. By defini- 
tion, they are written to perform 
specific jobs. If the job changes, or if ad- 
ditional information is required, the 
program must be changed and/or the 
hardware enhanced. Software can be 
designed to be expanded at a later date, 
so it is important for the custom soft- 
ware designer to know early on of possi- 
ble future applications. 

The advantages of a customized pro- 
gram are that it can be tailored to a 
winery’s specific needs (and perhaps to 
its former, manual record-keeping sys- 
tem) and affords the flexibity of adding 
or changing features quickly without 
reliance upon an outside programmer. 

Computer systems will sometimes 
need to be updated as hardware and 
software improve, or as user needs 
change. If it is properly planned and 
maintained, however, a good system 
should prove adequate for many years. 


Plan Your Purchase Carefully 

Most computer consultants suggest 
that you carefully define your needs and 
goals before buying a system. You must 
have a clear idea of what a computer can 
and cannot do and what input is re- 
quired to produce the results you desire. 
It also is essential to have a clear under- 
standing of the time required to input 
the data necessary to achieve the desired 
output. 

The basic message is that you should 
not go into a computer store with your 


spinner 


bottle necks to 422mm 
with table top stand 


wallet hanging out of your pocket or rely 
on one persor’s advice (especially the 
seller’s). This is counsel that often goes 
unheeded, because it is tempting to rely 
on another person’s expertise when you 
are uninformed. The key is to ask sev- 
eral ‘experts’, to find out what they agree 
and—especially— disagree on, and why. 
You need to determine which software 
packages can produce the output you 
desire before selecting the hardware 
necessary to run that software. It also is 
essential to get a commitment from the 
seller to install your system and to pro- 
vide documentation and support, for a 
fixed period, for both hardware and 
software. Part of this support should be 
training for you and your staff. 


If you use an outside software writer, 


be sure to establish similar ground 
rules. Make sure you get full documen- 
tation for the program and a well- 
documented source code in case you 
need to have the program altered at a 
later date. 

One wine industry computer consul- 
tant/software designer recommends the 
following purchase priorities: 

1. Software and software support. 
(Local support is essential.) 

2. Hardware compatibility to 
software. 

3. Hardware support. 

4, Hardware brand. 

And, this consultant adds, you should 
buy the fastest computer you can afford. 


Almost 50% of our respondents want 
to improve the speed and flexibility of 
their software programs. 

Over 50% of those surveyed also feel 
their software documentation is poor. 
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Software ‘user friendliness’ was the sec- 
ond most frequently mentioned item on 
our respondents’ lists of suggested im- 
provements. 

The difficulty of learning software 
programs was a concern of almost all 
respondents, because most industry 
users are self-taught. The chief training 
source for 94% of respondents was ‘on 
the job’. Only a smattering had any for- 
mal training, and few were fortunate 
enough to have had prior experience. 

(Few computer classes are oriented 
specifically to the wine industry. Trial 
and error is an exacting tutor and often 
is quite time-consuming —just ask any- 
one who has managed to overwrite key 
files or delete the root directory of a hard 
disk.) 

Almost half of the wineries surveyed 
plan to buy additional hardware and 
software in the near future. Most 
prospective software buyers are plan- 
ning to buy  production-oriented 
programs. 

Keep it in Perspective 

Computers do not impart wisdom or 
insure success, but they do provide the 
benefits of accuracy and speed in 
record-keeping and data retrieval, fea- 
tures which enable winery personnel to 
make more informed decisions. It is im- 
portant to remember, however, that 
computers cannot be utilized success- 
fully in the absence of human intel- 
ligence. 

One of IBM’s axioms is: ‘Machines 
should work; people should think.” 

Another cautionary epigram of rele- 
vance is: ‘Put garbage in and you'll get 
garbage out.” 
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Soil and Foliar Fertilizer A 


lication 


INCREASING 
BORON LEVELS 


Paul W. Skinner, Ph.D., 
Vineyard Investigations 


Hector A. Bedolla, 
Iron Horse Vineyards 


Despite the widespread occurrence of Boron (B) deficiency in 
grapevines throughout the world (Australia, France, Japan, 
New Zealand, Portugal, U.S.A., and West Germany), B appli- 
cations in vineyards can be troublesome due to the small range 
between deficient and toxic levels in grape tissues? 

In California, B deficiency can be found in vineyards with the 
acidic, highly-weathered, heavy-texured soils typical of the 
Coastal and Sierra Nevada mountain ranges as well as in vine- 
yards with the well-leached, light-textured, alluvial soils typi- 
cal of the coastal valleys. 

Boron is required in all plants for the synthesis of cell wall ma- 
terial, the transport of sugars, and the germination and 
growth of pollen during flowering? In grapevines, B deficiency 
symptoms appear in early spring and include death of the 
shoot tip, stunted shoots with shortened and swollen inter- 
nodes, leaves with interveinal chlorosis, and straggly clusters 
with numerous small shot berries? 

Because of the significant role B plays in maintaining pollen 
viability and regulating fruit set, insufficient B at bloomtime 
can result in a significant loss in production. Adequate B levels 
are also required early in the growing season to sustain the 
vegetative growth necessary for normal flower cluster and fruit 
development. At present, a B level between 40 and 60 ppm in 
leaf petioles or blades is considered adequate at bloomtime for 
most grape varieties in California? 

In deficiency situations, B is either applied to the soil (25 to 30 
Ibs of 34% B,0;/acre) in strip sprays during the dormant 
season—in combination with an early spring herbicide 
application—or is broadcast (1 oz of 34% B,03/vine) at the base 
of the vine? 

Boron applied to the soil is subject to both leaching and soil 
fixation depending on soil texture, pH, organic matter content, 
and rainfall (plus irrigation and frost protection). As a result, 
in certain vineyards with problem soils, B soil applications may 
not insure adequate B levels within the clusters during the crit- 
ical bloomtime period. 

Boron foliar sprays have been used successfully to increase 
fruit set in other perennial fruit crops, including prunes, ap- 
ples, pears, and macadamia nuts‘ and they have also been 
recommended as an intermediate treatment for grapevines 
with B deficiency: 

However, there is no specific information available concerning 
the most effective time or rates for B foliar applications to wine 
grapes in North Coast vineyards. Therefore, soil and foliar B 
applications were compared in a vineyard with low soil and 
vine B levels. 

The test site was a hillside Pinot noir vineyard in the Russian 
River area of Sonoma County. The 10-year-old vines are 
cordon-trained, cane- and spur-pruned, and grafted on St. 
George and AXR-1 rootstocks. 

The vineyard has a Josephine (fine-loamy, mixed, mesic Typic 
Haploxerults) soil’ ‘Haploxerult’ is a soil classification term 
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which refers to very old, highly-weathered soils with similar 
soil profile characteristics. This soil can further be described as 
a well-drained, medium acid (pH 6.0), clay loam underlaid by 
weathered sandstone and shale. 

The vineyard is considered Region I with regard to climatic 
conditions? Annual rainfall varies from 25” to 70” a year, and 
the vines must be frost-protected at least three or four times per 
season (an additional 3.0” to 3.5” of water/year). Thus, both 
environmental and soil conditions capable of causing B defi- 
ciency exist in this vineyard. 

Soil B levels were between 0.2 ppm and 0.4 ppm prior to the 
initiation of this study in 1986. Petiole B levels measured 27 
ppm at bloom during the 1986 growing season. This is consid- 
ered less than adequate with respect to B critical levels cur- 
rently used in California 

During the winter of 1986-87, B was applied as Solubor® 
(=68% B,03) in a herbicide spray at the rate of 10 Ibs/acre. 
Bloomtime petiole B levels in 1987 (25 ppm) did not respond to 
this initial application, so a second soil application of B was 
made during the winter of 1987-88. Therefore, all vines in this 
study (control and treated) received two soil applications of B 
over a two-year period (Table 1). 


Table I. Soil and Foliar B Fertilizer Treatments 


Treatment Soil Application Foliar Application 
1986 + 1987 1988 
(Ibs B,O3/acre) (wks from budbreak) 
Control 10 none 
Foliar 1 10 0 and 4 
Foliar 2 10 2 and 4 
Foliar 3 10 4 


In 1988, three pre-bloom foliar applications of a 0.02% B 
(=15g solubor/15L H,0) solution combined with a wetting 
agent (=1 0z/15L H,0) were tested. The B solution was applied 
with a backpack sprayer to three 20-vine replicates per treat- 
ment in the spur-pruned vines and to one 20-vine replicate in 
the cane-pruned vines. 

Foliage was thoroughly wetted during each application 
(=7L/20 vines). Vines were sprayed at approximately bud- 
break (when shoots are 2” long), two weeks past budbreak, 
and four weeks past budbreak. 

Treatments consisted of vines which were sprayed at bud- 
break and two weeks past budbreak, at two and four weeks 
past budbreak, and at four weeks past budbreak (Table I). 
Vines which had received soil B treatments in 1986-87 and 
1987-88 served as control vines. 

In order to determine the effects of the B fertilizer treatments 
on vine B status, samples of leaf blade tissue were taken at 
bloomtime from treated and control vines and analyzed for B. 
In 1988, B levels in leaf blades from the spur-pruned control 
treatment were above the deficiency range (20 to 40 ppm), 
reflecting the two previous soil B applications in 1986 and 1987 
(Table IT). 


Table II. Effects of soil and foliar B applications on 
spur-pruned Pinot noir vines. (X+se) 


Treatment Blade B Cluster wt Yield 

| (ppm) (g) (kg/vine) 
Control 66+5 46.0+4.4 2.7+0.6 
Foliar 1 7543 45.54+15.3 2.9+1.0 
Foliar 2 7147 62.3+5.6 3.0+0.9 
Foliar 3 80+4 55.7+4.0 3.0+0.2 


In 1988, bloomtime B levels in control vines of 66 ppm were 
more than double the =26 ppm found in petioles in 1986 and 
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1987. This indicates that the soil B applications were effective in 
raising vine B status after two years. The three B foliar treat- 
ments resulted in slightly higher blade B levels compared to the 
soil applications in the control vines (Table II). 

Vines sprayed with the 0.02% B solution within two weeks of 
budbreak (Foliar 1) showed some (>10%) marginal leaf burn 
and leaf cupping within two weeks of the first application. 
These symptoms are characteristic of high B levels. Thus, cau- 
tion must be exercised with regard to solution B concentrations 
and the extent of coverage when making B foliar applications 
immediately after budbreak. 

The Foliar 2 and 3 treatments increased cluster weights in 
spur-pruned vines compared to the control and Foliar 1 treat- 
ments (Table II). Yield per vine, however, was similar in the B 
foliar treatments and the control treatment (Table II). This may 
have been partially due to the response of the control vines to 
the previous B soil treatments as indicated by blade B levels (Ta- 
ble II). 

This vineyard has also been infected by phomopsis cane and 
leaf spot for at least three seasons. As a result of the phomopsis 
infection levels in the spur-pruned vines, a small percentage of 
the vines have been converted to cane-pruning to remove in- 
fected wood, thereby increasing the health of future fruiting 
wood. 

In cane-pruned vines, blade B levels were increased two to 
three times by the foliar treatments compared to the control 
treatment (Table III). The B level in the control treatment (32 
ppm) was marginal according to present standards? 


Table III. Effects of soil and foliar B applications on 
cane-pruned Pinot noir vines.(X+se) 


Treatment Blade B Cluster wt Yield 
(ppm) (g) (kg/vine) 
Control 32 30.5+6.5 2.1+0.4 
Foliar 1 104 574+10.9 3.1+0.7 
Foliar 2 103 58.44+5.4 5.0+1.2 
Foliar 3 67 55.0+8.0 4.2+1.0 


Cluster numbers tended to increase with the B foliar treat- 
ments compared to the control treatment. There are indications 
that, besides affecting pollen viability and fruit set, B may also 
influence the maintenance and/or abortion of grape clusters? 
and other fruits? Similar to the effects of phosphorus on vine 
reproductive development® increasing vine B status may have 
resulted in more clusters being maintained until harvest. 

In addition to increasing cluster numbers in cane-pruned 
vines, the B foliar treatments also increased cluster weight 
compared to the control treatment (Table III). Since B is not 
mobile within low B plants, direct applications of B to clusters 
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may improve the B status within developing flowers resulting 
in increased flower viability, better fruit set, and an increase in 
cluster weight. Yield per vine was also increased in the foliar 
treatments compared to the control treatment (Table III). 

Overall, the greater response to the B foliar treatments in the 
cane-pruned vines may have been due to the presence of a 
greater number of non-diseased and fertile buds compared to 
the phomopsis-infected and potentially sterile buds of the 
spur-pruned vines. 

The larger number of healthy buds and shoots in the cane- 
pruned vines compared to the spur-pruned vines may have 
resulted in an increased demand for B during the critical pre- 
bloom period. If so, this demand appears to have been met by 
the B foliar sprays, resulting in a greater number of larger 
clusters at harvest. 


Conclusion 

The soil and foliar application of B fertilizer to 10-year-old Pi- 
not noir vines resulted in increased B levels in leaf blades com- 
pared to B levels in previous seasons. Cluster weight and 
yield/vine tended to be increased in vines which received foliar 
B applications in addition to soil-applied B. 

The largest positive responses to the foliar B applications were 
obtained in cane-pruned vines compared to spur-pruned 
vines. However, this may have been partially due to the rela- 
tive severity of a phomopsis infection in the spur-pruned vines 
compared to the cane-pruned vines. The foliar application of B 
at two and four weeks past budbreak was the most effective 
treatment with regard to increasing cluster weight and yield in 
cane-pruned vines. 
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OREGON VINEYARDS 


Boron 
Deficiency 


Steve Price, Viticulturist 
Oregon State University 


Vineyards in Oregon's Willamette Valley had serious prob- 
lems with boron deficiency in 1988. This problem caused sig- 
nificant crop losses in a vintage when there was a strong de- 
mand for grapes. 

The Willamette Valley has a history of boron-related problems 
in several crops. Research at Oregon State University (OSU) 
has recorded responses to boron applications in pears, cherries, 
prunes, and hazelnuts. Mid-season boron deficiency sym- 
ptoms are commonly seen in Oregon vineyards. 

Petiole boron levels at bloom are generally low, and many 
growers routinely apply foliar boron with their early mildew 
sprays. In 1988, a set of deficiency symptoms developed which 
had not occurred before in Oregon. 

The first problem was an unusual weather pattern. The fall of 
1987 was one of the driest on record. Fall rains, which usually 
start in late September or early October, did not come until 
mid-November. Most Willamette Valley vineyards are not ir- 
rigated and vines stressed from a warm summer were 
defoliated due to the drought in October and November. In the 
spring, the weather at budbreak was cool and the soils were 
very wet. 

In April, 1988, several growers reported both a delay in bud- 
break and retarded shoot growth. Later, these symptoms be- 
came more noticeable and more growers reported abnormal 
shoot growth. The disorder occurred mainly on Pinot noir and 
was widespread throughout the Willamette Valley. 

An investigation by growers, wineries, and OSU came to the 
conclusion that these conditions were caused by temporary, 
early-season boron deficiency. 

This disorder was first described by M.M. Barnes in 1958! It 
has occurred in California on several occasions since 1958. 
Typically, it occurs in the spring following a dry fall on sites 
that have low soil boron levels. Vine symptoms in Oregon in 
the spring of 1988 matched the published descriptions of early- 
season boron deficiency24 

continued 
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FLOW METERS+TANK CALIBRATION 


Specializing in Precision Flow 
Meters for industry. Meters 
for wine, water, wastewater, 
and most other fluids. 
- PD Meters: 
«Turbine Meters: 
+ Sonic Meters- 
« Propeller Meters- 
+ Vortex Meters: 
+ Magnetic Meters» 


Batching Systems 
Blending Systems 


Calibrate your own Tanks 
Rent our super accurate Liquid Controls Meter to 
calibrate your own tanks. Accuracies to 0.1% 
obtainable with special calibration, Available for 


rental by the week or longer 


John F. Coyle Co. 


PO Box 4157, Burlingame, CA 94011 


(415) 692-6353 
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CORK CAPSULE 


supplies, corks and capsules 


In the cork industry since 1875, the Lafitte family has established a 
tradition of leadership in manufacturing its own products. 


Today, in France, the third generation of Lafitte makes and supplies 
annually more than 600 million corks and Tin/Lead, PVC, Polylaminate 
or Aluminum Capsules to more than 3,000 clients. 


COLIEGE METALCO 
PVC Capsules 


Coliege Metalco is our supplier of multi-colored rotogravure printed PVC 
material used to form capsules in California in addition to 
manufacturing 200 million PVC capsules. 


pais 


BOUCHAGE METALLIQUE 
Tin-Lead Capsules 


In 1983 Bouchage Metallique joined the Lafitte group to broaden 
the line of capsule offerings with Tin/Lead capsule production. More 
Clients are choosing Bouchage Metallique due to its superior 
flexibility and decoration capability. 


S.1.C. 


SOCIEDADE INDUSTRIEL DE CORTICAS 
PORTUGAL 
Corks 


Today, Lafitte offers its exclusive line of products directly from its 
California facility. Join our growing numbers of clients in America who 
rely on 100 years of experience and dedication to quality and service. 


&Y Z y 
23476 Kidder St. © 415/785-1786 
Hayward, CA 94545 
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THE WINE PROFESSIONALS’ BOOK SOURCE 


PRACTICAL WINERY & VINEYARD 


USE THE BOOK ORDER FORM ON THE POSTAGE-PAID ENVELOPE IN THIS ISSUE. 


e Your wine book needs promptly shipped from one source, telephone orders accepted, mastercard and Visa. SATISFACTION 


GUARANTEED! 


e PLUS, FREE BOOKS! We will include a bonus book of our choice FREE for every three books you order. Buy 9 books, get 3 


Bonus books, buy 12 and get 4, etc. 
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BENEFITS oe 


Alcohol. Health & Society 


Gene Ford 


Cc. 
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Foreword by Thomas B. Tumer. M.D: 


The Benefits of Moderate Drinking 
Alcohol, Health & Society 

Gene Ford 

Abundant evidences in medical 
science, sociology and anthropol- 
ogy that alcoholic beverages are 
far more important to our daily 
functioning than we realize. 
320pp—$14.95 Order #6509 


Commonsense Book of Wine 

Leon Adams 

New 4th edition on fundamentals 
of wine and its enjoyment. 
260pp—$7.95 Order #508 


Wines, Their Sensory 

Evaluation 

M.A. Amerine & E.B. Roessler 

The standard and authoritative 
text on the subject. 


250pp—$23.95 Order #511 


Modern Winemaking 

Phillip Jackisch 

A clear step-by-step guide to wine 
production to maximize quality. 
280pp—$25.00 Order #907 


The Mediterranean Diet 

C & M McConnell 

Very readable and includes good 
research on a delicious, protective 
diet with menus and recipes. 
204pp—$16.95 Order #990 


Winegrowing in Eastern America 
Lucy Morton 

Very comprehensive look at grape- 
growing of hybrids and vinifera in 
eastern U.S. 


$24.95 Order #923 


Wine Atlas of France 

Hugh Johnson & Hubrecht Duijker 
Very good traveller’s guide and col- 
lection of maps to vineyards. 
280pp—$35.00 Order #997 


Beaujolais: The Complete Guide 
Guy Jacquemont and Paul Mereaud 
Explores the history deep-rooted 
among the vineyards, cellars, and 
chateaux in the little-known Beau- 
jolais region. 


190pp—$29.95 Order #981 


“KNOWING © 


MAKING 
WINE 


EMILE PEYNAUD 


Knowing & Making Wine 

Emile Peynaud 

A complete survey of winemaking 
techniques, wine appreciation and 
latest scientific developments. How 
to apply results of enological re- 
search to everyday practices and 
solving winemaking problems. 
391pp—$34.95 Order #898 


Chilean Wine 

Jan Read 

First book in English on Chilean 
wines. Includes chapters on history, 
viticulture, winemaking and de- 
scriptions of the bodegas. 
176pp—$39.95 Order #6510 


WINE, A Geographic Appreciation 
Harm Jan de Blij 

Looks at wines and winemaking as 
expressions of geographic regions 
in northern and southern hemi- 
spheres. 


239pp—$24.95 Order #781 


Winemaking in California 

R.Teiser & C.Harroun 

A comprehensive & well-researched 
history of wine in California. 
239pp—$24.95 Order #759 


Encyclopedia of the 

Great Wines of Bordeaux 

Michel Dovaz 

A detailed study of the wines and 
vineyards of Bordeaux’s crus classes. 
255pp—$49.95 Order #772 


Vine to Wine 

Richard Lyon 

Photographic essay on viticulture 
depicting the natural source from 
grape to wine. 


$9.95 Order #929 


Cognac 

Nicholas Faith 

This book covers the gradual de- 
velopment of Cognac from its be- 
ginning into the center of a world- 
wide trade. 


177pp—$30 Order #982 


srunieamngpgearay new: 


DAWID JACKSON & DANNY SCHUSTER 


THE PRODUCTION OF 
GRAPES & GWINE 


The Production of Grapes & Wine 
in Cool Climates 

David Jackson & Danny Shuster 
Concise handbook on geographical 
distribution of the grape, grape- 
growing and winemaking. 
192pp—$39.95 Order #PW-JS 


Making Sense of Wine 

Alan Young 

A disciplined approach to improv- 
ing wine-tasting skills with scienti- 
fically-sound sensory physiology 
and practical exercises for the seri- 
ous amateur or wine professional. 
167pp—$19.95 Order #979 


Commercial Winemaking, 
Processing and Controls 

Richard P. Vine 

Practical methods & technical data 
for operating a small winery. 
400pp—$32.50 Order #712 


Anatomy of the Wine Trade 
Simon Loftus 

Easy-to-read, amusing, enlighten- 
ing conversation with insights frora 
grape to the glass. 
179pp—$15.95 Order #6504 
Vines, Grapes & Wines 

Jancis Robinson 

A comprehensive evaluation of all 
major wine producing areas of the 
world in terms of grape varieties 
and their relationship to climate, 
soil and viticultural practices. 
280pp—$29.95 Order #960 


Champagne 

Tom Stevenson 

Comprehensive evaluation of viticul- 
tural and vinification practices in- 
cluding village-by-village assessment 
of all vineyards and 90 producers. 

416pp—$39.95 Order#947 


Burgundy: The Country, 

The Wines, The People 

Eunice Fried 

An in-depth, personal travelogue 
which gives a real feeling for the 
people of Burgundy and their tra- 
ditions. 


205pp—$17.95 Order #950 


Wine Dictionary 


BER 


LEXiwink: 


Over 3500 words end phreses 
from the world of wine 
compiled by 


DAUL CADIAU 


Lexiwine 
Paul Cadiau 
English-French Wine Dictionary 
containing over 3,500 words and 
phrases in grapegrowing and wine- 
making. Easy-to-carry 4” x 7%" 
paperback format. 
$9.45 


Table Wines, The 

Technology of Their Production 
M.A. Amerine & Joslyn 

The professional winemaker’s text. 
879pp—$40.00 Order #509 


Methods of Musts & 

Wines Analysis 

Amerine & Ough 

Provides technique and data neces- 
sary for winemaking. 


341pp—$75.00 Order #732 


A Practical Ampelography, 
Grapevine Identification 

Pierre Galet, translated by Lucie 
Morton. 

All varieties, hybrids, rootstocks, 
etc. 

256pp—$39.95 Order #610 


Great Wine Puzzle Book 

Over 100 challenging cross-word, 
fill-in puzzles on winegrowing 
topics. 
$9.95 


Order #WD-PC 


Order #975 


General Viticulture 
A.J. Winkler, Cook, Kliewer & Lider 
The definitive book on grapegrow- 
ing from U.C. Davis 


780pp—$35.00 Order #549 


Yquem 

Richard Olney 

Informative text and photos cover- 
ing history, soil, climate, vinifica- 
tion of Chateau Yquem and many 
food suggestions for Yquem. 
165pp—$45.00 Order #961 


Rich, Rare and Red 

Ben Howkins 

Concise history of Port and Port 
trade including soils, climate, spe- 
cies of vines, and viticulture of 
Douro Valley, Portugal. 


159pp—$9.95 Order #985 
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In affected vineyards, budbreak was erratic. Shoots did not 
elongate and became rosette-like with five or more small leaves 
on shoots less than one-inch long. Internodes were compressed 
and the shoots grew in a zigzag pattern. 

Spur-pruned, cordon-trained vines were affected more than 
cane-pruned vines. The basal shoots on cane-pruned vines 
were affected more than shoots farther out on the cane. The 
varieties showing the most severe symptoms were Pinot noir 
and Pinot gris. Because there are very few vines on rootstocks 
in Oregon, the disorder was only found on self-rooted vines. 

Late-pruned vines were generally not affected. In some vine- 
yards, where only a portion of a block was pruned late, the 
difference between early and late-pruned vines was dramatic. 

Cuttings for nursery production taken from affected vine- 
yards did not root well and had high loss rates. There is a 
strong demand for Pinot noir and Pinot gris planting stock, so 
this disorder caused a serious setback to the nursery industry 
and to vineyard development plans. 

Stunted shoots began to grow when the weather warmed. 
Those only mildly affected grew normally, but rosetted shoots 
did not elongate and developed many vigorous laterals. By 
mid-season, the vines were growing normally, but an inspec- 
tion of the basal internodes revealed a compressed zigzag 
pattern. 


Some clusters on affected shoots aborted before bloom. Clus- 
ter counts were reduced up to 50% in affected vineyards. Most 
growers applied at least two Solubor® sprays before bloom, but 
fruit set was very low, nonetheless. Cold, rainy weather during 
bloom also reduced fruit set, so the relationship of set to boron 
deficiency was not clear. 

Shoot samples taken three weeks after bud break were very 
low in boron. Affected shoots had about 8 ppm B whereas nor- 
mal growing shoots on affected vines were about 17 ppm B. 
Shoots in unaffected blocks had about 27 ppm B. 

Petiole samples at bloom were not good indicators of this dis- 
order. Vineyard blocks with and without symptoms could not 
be separated by petiole boron levels. Early- and late-pruned sec- 
tions of the same blocks had identical boron levels at bloom de- 
spite dramatic differences in deficiency symptoms. 

This phenomenom has been observed in prunes, where mid- 
summer leaf boron levels did not correlate with boron levels in 
bud tissue soon after bud break. In this case, early season bo- 
ron deficiencies were reduced by fall foliar sprays of boron3° 

At OSU, we have initiated a project to learn more about this 
disorder in grapes. The primary objective is to determine the 
most effective way to raise boron levels in dormant buds and 
new shoots. We do not know how effective fall sprays will be 
for grapes, what effect pruning has on boron levels, or how 
and when boron moves in the vine. With the answers to these 
questions we should be able to give more appropriate recom- 
mendations for dealing with early-season boron deficiency. Ml 
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DON’T MAKE WINE WITHOUT IT! 


Replacing your wooden 
bungs this year? Fabricated 
from high grade silicone, 
the Boswell bung easily 
outperforms its fir and 
redwood ancestors. 

The Boswell bung puts a 


stop to wicking and requires no 
pretreatment. Easy to place 
and remove, the Boswell bung 
provides extra protection for 
your valuable barrels. The 
Boswell bung. Cost efficient. 
Pure and simple. 


For more information contact The Boswell Company 
36 Crane Drive, San Anselmo, CA 94960 
415 - 457-3955 


ESSE 


VARIABLE CAPACITY TANK 


28120 SW BOBERG 
WILSONVILLE, OR 


503-682-2596 
415-833-1833 N. California 
714-895-4223 S. California 
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TASTING ROOM SALES 


Tom Davis, sales manager at V. Sattui Winery, St. Helena, CA has gift boxes for sale on dis- 


play at the winery tasting bar. 
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Preparations 
for Success 


Chris Rota 


Relaxation and peaceful contemplation 
are essential after the fever of the har- 
vest and the festivities of the holiday 
season. In January, when the winery 
owner/operator’s mind is not fixed on 
some sandy beach in Hawaii or Mexico, 
it is trained on production and market- 
ing plans that will carry the enterprise 
through the new year. 

A substantial part of this focus belongs 
on the tasting room, where highly 
profitable, direct sales to the consumer 
are made and, more importantly, where 
lasting customer impressions of your 
winery are formed. 


Alas, many wineries neglect this criti- 
cal facet of their operations. More often 
than not, the tasting room is left to fend 
for itself while major resources are in- 
vested in markets beyond the winery’s 
door. 

Indeed, in the world of winery tour- 
ism, the dawn of the new year is the 
time for quiet preparations, a time to 
make your tasting room better, more ef- 
ficient, and more profitable. In this and 
subsequent articles, I will address issues 
pertaining to the successful utilization 
of tasting rooms and suggest some 
courses of action. 


A good plan begins with reasonable 
goals—i.e., mumbers— and continues 
with questions and ideas about how to 
attain those goals. Set a goal for annual 
case sales, then divide that into monthly 
goals in a way that reflects your busy 
cycles. 

Sales analyses and projections should 
also be done by item. In this way, you 
can identify your best-selling wines and 
those that are most profitable, and es- 
tablish a better product/profit ‘mix’. 

For example, if your ‘House Red’ is sell- 
ing like hot cakes while your highly pro- 
fitable Cabernet Sauvignon only sells 
occasionally, more attention obviously 
needs to be paid to promoting the 
Cabernet Sauvignon. 

Another important statistic is the Cus- 
tomer Average, which is obtained sim- 
ply by dividing total sales revenue by the 
number of customers. The goal here is to 
encourage each customer to spend more 
in your tasting room and to enjoy doing 
it. 

Once these numbers have been estab- 
lished, it’s a good idea to present them to 
your staff so that they not only agree 
with your intentions, but feel they have 
a stake in the project. Being an integral 
part of your plan will elicit in your staff 
a positive and active approach to the job 
at hand. 

Ask your staff for ideas and input. You 
will be amazed at the sound advice you 
will receive. You may even want to insti- 
tute a bonus plan or point system, 
whereby employees are encouraged to 
meet or exceed monthly or quarterly 
sales goals. 

Once the numbers are in place, plans 
and courses of action follow naturally. 
When no thought is given to the ‘num- 
bers’, plans and ideas are formulated 
from guesswork and are much harder to 
come by. 


How To Realize Your Goals 

As in successful retailing, projects 
must be geared to attracting more cus- 
tomers, for reasons other than their de- 
sire to discover and taste your wines. 
Plan special events like barrel tastings, 
competitions, dances, picnics, etc.— 
whatever your imagination can conjure 
up to bring people in and send them 
away with solid brand awareness. The 
spinoff from such events can be spec- 
tacular, particularly when they are in 
keeping with the style and personality 
of the brand. 

To guarantee maximum attendance 
and effect, these special events must be 
well-promoted, with press releases sent 
not just to local tabloids, but also to me- 
dia in nearby major population centers. 
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The word can also be spread through lo- 
cal and regional radio ‘bulletin boards’. 
The idea here is twofold: to create an in- 
teresting story line on your brand for 
wine writers and to give day-trip wine 
enthusiasts a specific reason to visit your 
winery. 

Another attention-getter (even though 
one’s mailbox is already stuffed with 
them) is a newsletter. While few are read 
in great depth, most are at least 
scanned, which places the winery’s 
name and products in front of con- 
sumers and trade people on a regular 
basis. This fosters familiarity, interest, 
and, eventually, sales. 

Be sure to send your winery newsletter 
to every hotel, car rental agency, tour 
and travel agency, and convention/Vvisi- 
tor’s bureau in your area as well as to 
those in major cities nearby. And 
remember: the beginning of the year is 
the ideal time to plan a year’s worth of 
stories, news releases, and winery 
events. 


Maximize Your Tasting Room Space 

Now is also the time to examine the 
tasting room space and to draw a 
detailed diagram of the placement of 
shelving, floor displays, tasting bar, 
chairs, wall displays, etc. By walking 
the floor yourself and by watching your 
customers, you can determine where 
the pause points are and where the pil- 
ferage points may be. You then can mer- 
chandise the space accordingly. 

For example, one of the ‘hottest’ selling 
spots in a tasting room is the area 
directly in front of the tasting bar, where 
the customer, glass in hand, views dis- 


plays of the wines being sampled and/or 
gazes up at a wall covered with awards 
the winery has won at tasting compe- 
titions. 

Which is the more effective presenta- 
tion? A tasteful display of your wooden 
gift packs by the tasting bar may prove 
more profitable, while the medals could 
be placed in a display case on a back 
wall. Take the time to walk around your 
tasting room with the eyes of a visitor to 
see what will work most profitably for 
you. 


Train Your Staff in Product Knowledge 
and Selling Skills 

A weekly training course for tasting 
room staff—one with no specific entry 
level—should be devised and im- 
plemented. There should be exercises, 
required reading, and tastings that in- 
clude competitive, even imported, 
wines. The idea is to give your staff a 
broader knowledge of other comparable 
wines, so that they can discuss them 
competently when visitors, particularly 
those from the east coast, ask questions 
and make comparisons to European 
wines. 

The more knowledgeable your staff, 
the more credibility they will have when 
discussing your winery’s philosophy, 
techniques, and products. Tasting room 
personnel should know the history and 
local color of your area, so they can tell 
the quality story of your wines and de- 
scribe how they are unique. 

You should walk the winery tour route, 
inspecting for points of interest and vis- 
ual ‘cue cards’. Your visitors probably 
have seen barrels and stainless steel 


Exclusively represented by: fp Packaging, Inc. P.O. Box 881, So. San Francisco, CA 94083 Tel. 415.742.5400 


TANK PRESSES 


The Intelligent Choice 


“Diemme offers the winemaker many advantages not found on any other tank press 
including state-of-the-art controls and unsurpassed drain surface.” 
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tanks before, but many may not be fa- 
miliar with the history of your region, 
winery, and winemaking philosophy. 
Work historical references, humorous 
anecdotes, and a mention of current 
trends into your presentation. 

Finally, it is important to skillfully 
make the transition from conducting a 
tour and imparting winemaking infor- 
mation to leading visitors to the sales 
room. Have staff practice this by role- 
playing, listening to demonstration 

tapes, and constructively critiqueing 
the current methods employed. 

During these weekly sessions, selling 
skills must be enhanced. Work on lead- 
ing the dialogue gently and pleasantly 
into the buying mode; handling the 
bottles and placing them into the cus- 
tomer’s hands; closing the sale and 
trading the customer up in price or into 
a multiple sale so that a Win-Win situa- 
tion results. 

You can’t wait until the end of May to 
make these preparations. The plan for 
1989 must be made now, step-by-step, 
starting with the numbers and then 
coordinating all the programs, activi- 
ties, and people into an orchestrated, 
well-timed effort. Only when there is a 
coherent plan can there be a unified 
direction. 

It is comforting to know that there are 
a number of marketing companies and 
sales training firms that can help you 
realize the plans and achieve the goals 
developed during these months of quiet 
preparations. § 

(Chris Rota is a wine marketing consultant 
and can be reached at Word of Mouth, Inc. 
707/431-8131.) 
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WINE LABELS 


New package (right) shows 
new label on a standard bottle. 


NEW 
IMAGE 
FOR 


BOUCHAINE 


Winona Wendth 


Bouchaine Vineyards’ new label, due 
on retailers’ shelves in February, marks 
the end of seven years of financial and 
marketing frustrations. It also represents 
Bouchaine’s modification of its 
winemaking philosophy and commer- 
cial identity. According to Bouchaine 
president Eugenia Keegan, the new 
packaging is an integral part of a ten- 
year master plan affecting most aspects 
of the winery’s administration. 

The new label, designed by the Oak- 
land firm of Walcott-Ayers & Shore, is 
an open and airy piece, a radical depar- 
ture from the two more formal, elegant, 
and understated labels Bouchaine used 
for their 1981 through 1985 vintages. 
Keegan describes the change as a move 
from “the pristine toward the 
‘appellation-responsive’ ’—a concept at 
the heart of the Carneros winery’s new 
image. 


The new design cost Bouchaine 
$20,000 in research and implementa- 
tion, but Keegan believes the winery 
will recoup that cost within four years. 


A Host of Problems 

Bouchaine’s novel first package —a gold 
label combined with non-standard bot- 
tle shape and antique green color—was 
the choice of one of the winery’s original 
partners, who wanted high brand iden- 
tity and an elegant image. 

“Clearly, that was achieved,” says Kee- 
gan. However, although the bottles 
looked good on the table, they were a 
failure on retail shelves and presented 
several practical problems. 

The non-standard bottles with a base 
diameter of 88mm instead of the usual 
82mm required non-standard cartons 
and non-standard 4-foot X 4-foot pallets 
at the winery. Retailers could not easily 
stack the bottles. Also their dark color 
masked the visual differences between 


the red and white wines and confused 
both merchants and consumers. 

The labels themselves created produc- 
tion and marketing problems. The gold- 
coated paper, inked at the mill, took up 
to six months to produce and bubbled 
and stretched on the bottles because it 
could not ‘breath’. 


The design required such careful 
printing that it was out of register often 
enough to require reprintings. The black 
lettering did not adhere to the paper 
well and easily scuffed into unreadabil- 
ity. In addition, the masculine gold and 
black label combined with the dark, 
heavy-bottomed bottle allowed potential 
consumers to mis-identify the product 
as a distilled spirit or sparkling wine. 

“Tt was really unbearable,” recalls Kee- 
gan. By the time the wines were 
shipped out of the winery, Bouchaine 
had spent an additional $3.50 to $4.00 
per case for their unusual packaging. 
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A Search for Solutions 

In an attempt to correct some of these 
problems, Keegan and her staff aban- 
doned the non-standard bottle for a nor- 
mal dead-leaf green burgundy bottle. 
Not yet wanting to alter the winery’s im- 
age radically, they kept the gold label, al- 
though its placement on a different bot- 
tle shape and color seemed to change its 
appearance. Trade response to this 
mainstream packaging was very good. 

The change in bottle color and shape 
solved some problems, but it created 
others. Although Bouchaine’s Pinot Noir 
and Chardonnay were more easily 
differentiated, the colors of label, bottle, 
and wine—particularly the Chardon- 
nay—did not harmonize. 

Despite working through some 20 
modifications of the package, including 
use of a different labeling machine, win- 
ery staff were unable to determine the 
right combination of design elements. 

Meanwhile, the principals at Bouchaine 
were making major administrative 
changes, including consolidation of 
ownership and modifying their wine- 
making philosophies and techniques 
under the guidance of a new wine- 
maker, John Montaro. By the time they 
had reorganized and determined their 
new approach to vinifying Carneros ap- 
pellation wines, they recognized that 
they had effectively created a new win- 
ery. At this point, Keegan decided to 
make a radical change in packaging as 
well. 

Keegan wanted the new graphic state- 
ment to be elegant but less formal. Addi- 
tionally, she wanted the packaging to re- 
flect the vigorous California attitude 
indicated by the Carneros appellation. 
Further, she wanted to lower production 
costs while enhancing brand identity. 


Success At Last 

Bouchaine’s new, largely cream-colored 
label is lighter and longer. It retains the 
original ““Bouchaine” lettering, but high- 
lights it in two ways: the lettering is 
shadowed and placed on a light back- 
ground, making it appear bolder and 
larger, and, it is moved down to the cen- 
ter of the label on a lavender and gold- 
edged bar that seems to float in front of 
the piece and dominate it. 

The six-color label features gold foil rul- 
ing, most noticeable along the inside of 
the mottled border, and places the vin- 
tage date in a highly-readable position 
near its top. The designer introduced 
green and lavender in and around the 
dominant lettering, brightening and 
highlighting the logo without making it 
overly busy, delicate, or feminine. One 
of the last colors Keegan expected to see 


on the label was lavender, but she is 
greatly pleased with it. 

Expressing a strong American attitude, 
Bouchaine has dropped the term 
‘Chateau’ from its name and packaging. 
Instead, the label features ‘Estate Re- 
serve’, ‘Carneros’, and ‘Napa Valley’ as 
identifying nomenclature. Keegan be- 
lieves that terms like ‘clos’ and ‘domain’ 
are often inaccurate and confuse the 
consumer. 

The capsule, its top embossed with a 
gold ‘B’, and the bottle’s small back 
piece, required primarily for BATF and 
UPC information, repeat the mottling 
on the label and unify the overall de- 
sign. The predominant neutral color 
works well on the standard burgundy 
bottle Bouchaine uses for both Pinot 
Noir and Chardonnay. 

Walcott-Ayers & Shore determined the 
final design only after considering many 
factors, including production line equip- 
ment and staffing, as well as ink, coat- 
ing, and paper qualities. Keegan 
quickly abandoned one tentative design 
when she recognized that it would re- 
quire extra people on the bottling line. 


Although the winery staff preferred a 
textured label, they vetoed ‘elephant 
hide’ paper for a printed texture because 
dimpled paper does not hold ink or 
show embossing well. The new label 
passed a test of 1,500 scuffs, not uncom- 
mon in the course of bottling, storing, 
and serving a bottle of wine. 

Keegan and the designers are con- 
vinced that paper produced specifically 
for labels is the best insurance against 
the bubbling, peeling, molding, and 
pasty disintegration that can result from 
various wine storage conditions. Keegan 
estimates a 20% reduction in bottling 
costs with the packaging changes. 


The final design is not what Bouchaine 
management had in mind at the begin- 
ning of the process, but considerable 
self-examination, research, and profes- 
sional advice from a variety of sources, 
from bottling personnel to printers, con- 
vinced Keegan and her staff that it was 
what they needed. Keegan also empha- 
sizes the value of the ‘on-the-spot’ 
responses various proposed designs 
elicited from staff, colleagues, retailers, 
and consumers. 

Bouchaine’s new packaging and image 
have generated “an unbelievably posi- 
tive response” among distributors, Kee- 
gan asserts. She also reports that the 
new design has contributed to a great 
improvement in winery efficiency. 

“The new packaging,’ Keegan says, 
“marks the end of a major economic 
trauma for Bouchaine.” a 
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BRAUD 


Grape Harvesters 
Type 524 Pulled Model 


‘ : 

¢ Gentle shaking of vines 

e Shakers, fan speeds 
independently regulated 

¢ Powered wheels 

e Pendulous, self-aligning 
harvesting head 


¢ Sprayin 
e Planting 
¢ Breaking Down 


e Harvesting 
¢ Hedging 
® Hilling up 


¢ New harvesting system 


EURO 


¢ Stainless steel membrane press 

¢ 1800, 2200, 2600, 3000, 4000, 
5000, 8000, 12,000, 25,000 L 

¢ Fully automatic control 

© Central feed in 


Turn Key Operations 


¢ Grape—pomace Gondolas 
e Destemmer—Crushers 

¢ Must, juice, Wine Pumps 

e SS-Tanks, Fittings, Valves 

e Filters ¢ Steam Generators 
e SO, Doser @ Tank Cleaners 
© Bottling Equipment 


For more information 
call or write 


EURO-MACHINES 


vineyard and winery equipment 
P.O. Box 843 
Culpeper, VA 22701 
Phone (703) 825-5700 
Fax (703) 825-5789 


SEE US AT WINERIES UNLIMITED 
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TASTING 
ROOM 


= Largest selection 
| and lowest wholesale 
prices on: 


e Glassware 

e Corkscrews 

e Wine Racks 

e Books & Posters 
e Gift Items 


| America’s oldest and 
largest tasing room 
supplier since 1938. 


The Wine 
Appreciation 
Guild 


me = 159 Connecticut Street 
f San Francisco, CA 94107 


~ 445/864-1202 / 800/242-9426 


NUTS 
ABOUT 


CALIFORNIA 


A handsome wooden gift pack containing two stellar 
products from the California Earth. A full pound of 
Orchard Home brand nuts, half pound of almonds, half 
pound of pistaccios. 


One bottle of YOUR wine 


Gift box lid branded with YOUR name and logo. 


Priced to sell at that prime consumer window of 
$20 to $25. 


Call for details. 
Chris Rota, Word of Mouth, Inc. 
507 Jachetta Court, Healdsburg, CA 95448 
(707) 431-8131 


Tasting Room 
MARKETPLACE 


PWV will present marketing 
ideas and tasting room gift 
suggestions. 


All to help increase Auxiliary 
Sales in the Winery Tasting 
Room and to Boost Customer 
Interest. 


Editorial and Advertisements 
focused on the Tasting Room 
will be combined in one 

convenient location in PWV 


‘To reserve space, contact: 
Wettstein, Nowell & Johnson 
415/472-5400 
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Issues in Eastern-USA Methode Champenoise 
Production 
MARCH 31, APRIL 1-2, Friday— Sunday 
Sponsored by Virginia Wineries Associ- 
ation, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, and 
Practical Winery & Vineyard. Various 
west coast, Canadian and east coast spar- 
kling winemakers and technical experts 
will present wines and discuss the follow- 
ing topics: Sparkling Wine Market— 
Current Trends and Future Outlook; 
Overview of Methodé Champenoise 
Production and Equipment Options, Large 
and = Small; Cuvee — Production 
Strategies— Cultivar Selection, Processing 
Considerations, Blending; Tirage 
Science—Review of Yeast Requirements 
and Characteristics, Selection and Inocula- 
tion, Riddling and Riddling Aids, Which 
Adjuvant and How Much? Adjuvant Ef- 
fects on Flavor; Types of Riddlers; Avoid- 
ance of Oxidative Degradation; Sparkling 
Wine Quality Control—Bottles, Corks; 
Protein and Bitartrate Stabilization 
Methods; Effects of H,S; Light-Struck 
Control; Over 40 Sensory Descriptors for 
Wine Aroma; Sensory Evaluations of a 
number of Cuvees, Finished and Ex- 
perimental Wines. 


GrapegrowingWinemaking Courses 
University Extension, UC Davis, CA 
MARCH 10, Friday 


Legal Aspects of Establishing a Win- 
ery Introduces anyone planning to estab- 


| 
a 
, 1 


om 


P.O. Box 104 
Lebanon, Missouri 
417-588-4151 


Premium Quality 
American Oak 
Wine Barrels 


Sire 


e Air dried American Oak of the Finest Quality 
e Shaping & Toasting over an Oak Wood Fire 
e Selection of Grain Coarseness & Toast Levels 
¢ 200 and 225 Liter Barrel Capacity 
For your Wine Barrel Needs: 
Independent Stave Company, Inc. 


lish a winery to the legal requirements and 
agencies involved in the bonding and ap- 
proval process. Location: University Club, 
UC Davis. Fee: $100 (includes lunch). 


MARCH 11, Saturday 

Advanced Tasting Seminar Emphasizes 
the judging qualification tests currently re- 
quired by many wine competitions. Loca- 
tion: University Club, UC Davis. Fee: $120 
(includes lunch), pre-enroll by March 3. 


MARCH 20-22, Monday—Wednesday 
White Table Wine Processing An ad- 
vanced review amd research update for 
winemakers. First two days include lec- 
tures by members of the Dept. of Viticul- 
ture & Enology. Final day will include tast- 
ings designed to illustrate production 
variables that define wine style. Time: 
9am—4:30pm, Monday, Tuesday,; 9am— 
3:30pm, Wednesday. Location: Room 1B, 
170 Medical Sciences, UC Davis. Fee: $250 
(includes lunches), pre-enroll by March 14. 


APRIL 21, Friday 

New Directions in Winemaking In the 11 
years since fair trade was abolished, the 
California wine industry has changed, 
with a reduction in wholesalers and distri- 
butors, a major increase in the role of chain 
stores in wine marketing, and important 
shifts in consumer profiles and buying 
habits. Past and projected changes in the 
wine trade will be examined as they im- 
pact fine wine and sales. Sales methods 
that will fit the 1990’s will be identified. 
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Instructor: Dan Wilson, wine marketing 
consultant and publisheer of Scorecard and 
Gameplan. Time: 9am—4:30pm. Loca- 
tion: Meadowood Hotel, St. Helena, CA. 
Fee: $120 (includes lunch), pre-enroll by 
April 14. 


APRIL 22—23, Saturday + Sunday 

Introduction to Sensory Evaluation of 
Wine An introductory class to improve 
critical tasting ability which includes a 
structured introduction to basic aspects of 
sensory evaluation. Instructor: John 
Buechsenstein, winemaker, McDowell Val- 
ley Vineyard. Time: 9am to 4pm. Loca- 
tion: University Club, Old Davis Road, 
UCD. Fee: $225 (includes lunches), pre- 
enroll by April 14. 


APRIL 29, Saturday 

Successful Small Scale Winemaking For 
advanced home winemakers; eight differ- 
ent lecturers will discuss: Production of 
small lots using minimal equipment; Yeast 
and malolactic strains; Pinor noir; Viog- 
nier; Chardonnay; Sparkling wine; Zin- 
fandel; Cabernet Sauvignon; Riesling. A 
tasting of all wines discussed is included. 
Time: 9am—5pm. Location: University 
Extension Center, UC Davis. Fee: $70 (in- 
cludes lunch), pre-enroll by April 21. 


For further details and to enroll by telephone 
using VISA or MasterCard call 800/752-0881 
in California. Davis and Dixon or out-of-state 
residents call 916/752-0880. 


The Quintessence 


of Quality 


RAMONDIN 


Tin-lead and poly-laminated capsules 


RAMONDIN USA, INC. 
3266 Villa Lane PO, Box 2266 » Napa, CA 94558 
(707) 944-CAPS, 944-2277 
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Comparing 
Young and 


Older Wines 
with 
Food 


Since many in the wine business select foods to accompany 
newly-released wines, it’s easy to forget that wines change 
with time. Foods and wines that are harmonious today may 
not be so compatible in three or four years. Barbara Lang, who 
served as culinary director at Inglenook Vineyards in Napa Val- 
ley, CA, offers her thoughts on foods which might work well 
with wines as they age. 


White Wines 

When I think of older California white wines, I think primar- 
ily of Chardonnay. Other California whites generally don’t age 
as well as Chardonnay does. 

No matter what their style, California Chardonnays will be 
slightly more acidic in their youth, even if they’ve been barrel- 
fermented or have gone through malolactic fermentation. The 
younger Chardonnays that are not barrel-fermented or put 
through malolactic fermentation are lean in style, and therefore 
complement foods that have less fat, such as seafoods or 
poultry. 

When Chardonnays are young, you can take advantage of 
their acidity and fruit. The acidity brings out different flavors 
in foods the same way a squeeze of lemon might. You should 
avoid serving young, lean Chardonnays with cream sauces or 
fatty foods. 

Barrel fermented Chardonnays that have completed malolac- 
tic fermentation will complement full-flavored, rich foods be- 
cause of their own full flavors and rich texture. With age, these 
Chardonnays may develop a slightly maderized quality, which 
lends a nutty, acidic flavor to the wine. 


These rich, aged Chardonnays can even stand up to foods 
with strong flavors and textures, such as lamb chops, game 
birds, strong wild mushrooms, or pasta dishes prepared with 
cheese. The intensity of flavor older Chardonnays develop dur- 
ing ageing also allows the use of pungent herbs like rosemary 
or sage in cooking. 


Red Wines 

The flavors in an older red wine are usually very subtle and 
it’s easy to overwhelm them to the point where they lose their 
varietal identity. Thus, the food should be toned down to be- 


SAVE THAT PUMP! 


STOP Bearing Replacements/Seal Replacements 


RUNNING 
DRY 


Mounts in 180° arc 
top—bottom 
anywhere in between 


The Tank Mate Model K Air Sensor can tell when a tank or pipeline is run- 
ning empty, and will shut down pumps before they cavitate and are 
damaged! 

A Tank Mate Model K Air Sensor in the pipeline can be a real life saver for 
pumps. In the simplest terms the Model K will sense when there's foam in 
the pipeline or when it’s run dry, and cause control relays to shut off pumps, 
signal valves to operate or cause any number of process control functions 
to take place. 

During CIP (clean in place) operations you want to know that tanks and 
lines are really empty before refilling. .. use the Model K to close valves, 
start and stop pumps to control the operation. 


For more information on the Model K Pipeline Air Sensor, contact: 


TANK 
MATE MONITOR MANUFACTURING 


Member of the Monitor Group of Companies 
P.O. Drawer AL-Elburn, IL 60119°312/365-9403-Telex: 72-0437+FAX: 312/365-5646 


IN OUR TENTH YEAR OF SERVICE TO WINEMAKERS 


Enological consulting 

Quality control analysis 

BATF certified analysis for state, federal, export compliance 
Extensive stock of lab supplies, equipment, reagents 
Wide variety of yeast strains and malolactic inoculants 
CALL OR WRITE FOR OUR PRICE LIST 


707/433-8869 


VIN@QUIRY 
16003 Healdsburg Avenue, Healdsburg, California 95448 


WINEMAKERS SERVICE & RESEARCH LABORATORY 
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come more one-dimensional (but not bland). If you do use a 
sauce in cooking, a stock reduction would be more appropriate 
than a complex sauce with diverse flavors. (A younger wine, 
however, can compete with more diverse and more assertive 
flavors, since it has more intensity.) 

Marinades — There's no need to marinate meat for a long pe- 
riod when you're pairing it with an older red wine. The added 
acidity of a marinade will not help the older wine; in fact, the 
food should become a backdrop. When serving an older red 
wine, you should select better cuts of meat which do not need 
marinating. If you do marinate, it should be with oil and aro- 
matic herbs, because you don’t need the tenderizing effect of 
vinegar or wine. 

Richly flavored foods with some tartness or piquancy help 
curb the aggressiveness of a young red wine. Generally, a 
marinade is used to tenderize a lesser cut of meat going into a 
ragout or stew, and it also lends a complexity of flavors. A 
young red wine can stand up to these assertive flavors, which 
serve to balance its youthfulness. 

(To illustrate this principle, Lang served a young Zinfandel 
with a lamb dish. She prepared one piece of lamb marinated 
for a day, and another piece without a marinade. The mari- 
nated meat went better with the young Zinfandel, for the rea- 
sons stated above. The plain meat, with its pure and simple 
flavors, emphasized the young wine's harshness, and was not 
as compatible with it—there was nothing to serve as a foil to 
the wine’s youthfulness. With an older wine, however, the 
plain meat served as a backdrop. The wine's subtle qualities 
came forward, whereas they might have been masked by a 
marinated piece of meat). 


With Cheese — Cheeses with a generous amount of butterfat 
also work well with young red wines, since butterfat softens 


Association of Independent Coopers 


DAMY 
Meursault — 


— VICARD — BILLON — REMOND 
Cognac — Beaune — Cote de Nuit 


228L Bordeaux Barrels 

228L Burgundy Barrels 
300L Barrels 
350L Barrels 


PO. Box 2322, Napa, CA 94558 — (707) 257-3582 
2 Rue de Bellevue, Beaune, 21200 France, Tel. 80.22.01.24 
TELEX in France 572093 USA BOUCH 
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tannins. Younger, more robust, tannic reds welcome assertive, 
strong-flavored cheeses such as American Tilsit, aged ched- 
dars, or ripened goat cheeses. Mild, aged, slightly nutty 
cheeses, such as aged Yakima Gouda or Cougar Gold from 
Washington State, are more compatible with older red 
wines—again, they serve as a backdrop to the wine. In 
general, Cabernet Sauvignons and Pinot Noirs, which have a 
more herbal, earthy quality, seem to work better with cheese 
than do fruitier, more berryish wines such as Zinfandel and 
Merlot. 


Dessert Wines 

Dessert wines are another category where the idea of younger 
vs. older comes into play. A Muscat (like a Chardonnay) will 
maderize slightly as it ages. Some people find maderization to 
be a real fault, but a slight sherry-like quality can lend more 
complexity to certain wines. 

The first rule of matching desserts with wines is to make the 
dessert less sweet than the wine. Maderization allows you to 
add elements of sweetness, such as caramel, to a dessert. You 
might try a caramel coating on the bottom of a flan, or drizzle 
caramel into the dessert. The caramel flavor should not be the 
focus, but rather an added component. 

Sauternes and blue cheese work well together because you 
have a high percentage of sugar to balance a high percentage of 
salt. Young Muscats, with 5 to 7% residual sugar, do not have 
the degree of sugar necessary to carry the salt in the cheese. 
But when they’ve aged and have achieved a touch of maderiza- 
tion, they are perfect with blue cheeses. 

I don’t want people to accept this information as a set of rules 
supporting rigidity in pairing wine and food. Variables forever 
occur, giving the activity of pairing wine and food its refresh- 
ing flexibility. Experiment! ff 


Good. 


Your favorite wine. You recognize the label. It is as clean and un- 
scathed as when it traveled from the labeler to the carton. The bottle 
of wine in a carton can travel up to 3,000 miles. That's rough 
riding for a delicate label. Gordon Graphics has 
ULTRA-COTE" label finishing (available in 

gloss, semi-gloss or matte finish) that will resist Il a; 
the scuffing a label receives before it reaches - « 
your customers. At Gordon Graphics we are 
prepared to deliver your labels—looking 
good. Call us about your labeling needs. 
(415) 883-0455. 


& GORDON GRAPHICS 


15 Digital Drive ¢ Ignacio, CA 94947 


bi 
Gordon Lindstrom 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


ESTATE BOTTLING 
Portable Wine Bottling At Your Winery 
Owner Operated—Quality Service—Sterile Bottling 
2-label Capacity—1500 cs/day—Generator on truck 
Contact: PO Box 338, Rutherford, CA 94573 
707/963-5705 


Vineyard Manager Wanted for Premium Eastern 
vinifera winery. Must be a self-starter, capable of 
managing entire vineyard operation including maintenance of 
equipment, scheduling of help, etc. 

Full-time, salaried position. Call 203/535-2205. 


FOR SALE: 16 acres—all south slope in Willamette Valley, 
Oregon, fronting on Hwy. Very cozy, livable home on property. 
3 acres zoned commercial, great location for a (wine) store. 
Hwy is a major east-west road. Asking $499,000. For more 
details, call Patrick Plankers at 503/659-3300 or 503/631-3303 
or write: Suntree Inc. Realtors, 7925 SE Lake Road, Milwaukie, 
Oregon, 97267. 


Napa Valley Hospitality, Entertainment, Guest Facility 
Available. Near St. Helena architect-designed home. 
Photographic kitchen for food-wine display. Ample entertaining 
areas. Dining Room seats 30. Spa, sauna, outdoor patio, pool. 
Landscaped grounds. 4 Bedrooms with private baths. $4,000 per 
mo, plus utilities and maintenance. 

Contact Charlotte Savidge, Agent (707) 963-9604. 


Mobile Bottling at Your Winery 
Guaranteed Sterile Bottling. Front and back label 
capability. The only mobile service filling 187ml bottles. 
Quality, professional handling of your wines. For additional 
information, call owner/operator Don Hudson, Chateau Bottlers 
707/963-2323, PO Box 368, Oakville, CA 94562. 


IN STOCK: STRASSBURGER asbestos-free filter pads, 
competitively priced. Corks—extra 1st, Igt-parafined, ster. 
(printing). PVC, T/L capsules, many colors. 

Ask about our WILLMES presses. 

R.L.S. Equipment Co., Inc. 

PO Box 282, Egg Harbor, NJ 08215 — 609/965-0074 


FOR SALE: Complete Bottling Line (750mL, 1.5L and 375mL) 
in excellent condition. Actual 1988 production averaged 
1,700 cases/day. For more information, contact JoAnne Spoto, 
Sterling Vineyards, 707/942-5151. 


Entrepreneurial Farm Opportunity for Manager-Partner 
of 230-acre Michigan Vineyard and Fruit farm. Irrigated light 
soil, rolling terrain would be ideal for cherries, peaches, 
berries, asparagus, truck crops, quality hay. 50 acres in wine 
grapes guaranteed sale to on-site winery. Excellent buildings 
and equipment. Partner must be motivated working manager with 
suitable background. Partner investment share desirable but not 
required. Operating and expansion funds available from owners. 
Fenn Valley Vineyards, 6130 122nd Ave., Fennville, MI 49408. 
616/561-2396. 


Vineyard Manager: Full charge, hands-on manager needed for 
automated premium vineyard in southeastern Pennsylvania. 
20 acres planted in 1987 and 1988, intend to plant additional 

acreage in 1989. Responsibilities include establishing vineyards, 
managing and operating state-of-the-art machinery, including 

Braud 2714, overseeing all aspects of production. Grapes to be 


Production Manager Wanted for 45,000-case Long Island, NY 
winery. Responsibilities to include but not limited to 
bottling line maintenance and supervision. Traditional 
champagne processing. Warehousing and inventory of bottled 
wine and champagne. Creative environment. Send reume to: 
Pindar Vineyards, attn: Robert Henn. Box 332, Peconic, NY 11958 


SYSTEM 
& NEWSLETTER 


A Powerful Newsletter Plus An Actual and 
Proven System That Is Guaranteed to 
Increase Profits with Low Cost Marketing 


A combination of strategies, tactics, news, and insights 
designed to give you that important competitive edge. 

A step-by-step method tailored for your offering and 
created to generate solid and constantly growing profits. 
So potent and proven in action that it is guaranteed. First 
year subscription—$195, including bi-monthly 
newsletters, 10 Guerrilla Intelligence Reports, binder. 
Subscription rate after first year—S$95. Examine it 30 
days. If not satisfied, return for a complete refund plus 
$5.00—a total of $200 just for trying it! 

Just one idea in one issue can produce enough profits to 
cover a 10-year subscription. It is far more than a 
newsletter; it is a complete marketing system. 


The Guerrilla Marketing System & Newsletter — 
It’s tough to succeed in marketing without it! 


To subscribe or for a free detailed brochure, call or write: 


GUERRILLA MARKETING INTERNATIONAL 
260 Cascade Drive, P. O. Box 1336 
Mill Valley, California 94942 USA 
Toll-free 1-800-621-0851 (ext 140) 


used in estate winery, quality is essential. Send resume to 
| French Creek Valley Vineyards, RD 2 Box 385, Elverson, PA 19520. 


VILTER OWNERS 


Order your compressor parts from PRP and you'll 
save. Plus you'll receive 12/18 month guaranteed 
top quality PRP manufactured parts. 


q 


Call 415-887-4105 
Overnight delivery available 


POWER REFRIGERATION 
PARTS CO. 


3466 Arden Road, Hayward, CA 94545 


— 


WINE BOTTLES BOUGHT & SOLD 
GLASS STERILIZATION 
NEW CARTONS & DIVIDERS 


ENCORE! 
(415) 234-5670 


860 So. 19th Street, Richmond, CA 94804 


| 
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Wine & Health 


Continued from page 7 


martyrs or California quarterbacks. 

Fresh grapes boast generous levels of 
vitamin C, undoubtedly the most holy 
vitamin, but yeasts selfishly consume all 
of it before a new wine leaves the fer- 
menter. 

Representatives of the B vitamin group 
live in wine—more in red than white— 
but not plentifully enough to supply our 
daily needs. None of the fat-soluble vita- 
mins (A,D, and E) can be found. 

So, friends, if you want to see in the 
dark, squelch Linus’s colds, bury 
beriberi, or thwart the yapping dogs of 
pellagra, you'd better serve some supper 
along with your Pinot Noir. (I suppose 
we could promote light ‘breakfast wines’ 
as an enjoyable way to rinse down that 
multi-vitamin tablet.) 


Minerals: The Right Stuff 

Most fruits provide abundant potas- 
sium, and grape wine is a rich source of 
this mineral, as well as of other trace ele- 
ments. Red wine contains enough iron 
to be helpful, although not enough to be 
a sole source. Welcome as these attrib- 
utes are, wine is probably most nutri- 
tionally helpful for the mineral it doesn’t 


2) contain: sodium. 
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CAN WORDS MAKE A DIFFERENCE? 


They do when you call WORD OF MOUTH, INC. 


(707) 431-8131 


507 Jachetta Court « Healdsburg, CA 95448 


The words that tasting room personnel use in their 
presentations have profound meaning in terms of 
sales at the winery and brand awareness in the store 


or restaurant. 


e We have training words to increase 


selling skills. 


e We have wine production and information ey 
words that will give your winery its be 


place in the California sun. 


e We have picture words for sure-sell wine L 


descriptors. 


OUR WORD IS YOUR ADVANTAGE 


Our national diet includes an overload 
of salt, and most of us should cut back. 
For some adults with heart problems 
and high blood pressure, it becomes 
critical to curtail salt. Yet, have you ever 
sampled a ‘one-gram sodium’ diet? 
Most patients prefer swollen ankles. 

Wine can make a bland diet come alive 
with intriguing flavors without recourse 
to the salt, grease and sugar Americans 
crave. Too many doctors use guilt and 
diuretics to solve a nutritional problem 
easily addressed with a corkscrew. 


Interactions With Other Foods 

Beyond augmenting flavors, wine also 
favorably influences the absorption of 
various nutrients from other foods. 
Wine alters the way our body handles 
cholesterol, skewing metabolism toward 
the protective high density form in our 
bloodstream. We will explore wine and 
food interaction in future columns. 


Fiber Art 

Indigestible fiber, while not strictly a 
food (since it’s not assimilated), cer- 
tainly has earned a warm welcome in 
the colons of modern America as a 
hedge against hemorrhoids, diverticuli, 
and cancer. 

Never fear, a bottle of premium wine 
can serve as an excellent source of die- 
tary fiber. Simply shred the cork in your 
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Cuisinart and sprinkle it over bran 
muffins. After soaking off the elegant 
label, drape it artistically over a wilted 
spinach salad. Bon Appetit. 


Conclusion 

Wine definitely is a food. True, it’s no- 
where close to being nutritionally com- 
plete, and it contains no elements which 
can't be obtained from some other 
source. Wine remains a unique food in 
the personal harmony it brings to a meal 
and its unparalleled ability to add flavor 
and interest to other foods. 

Wine makes a well-balanced diet leap 
from the merely sensible to the predicta- 
bly wonderful. & 


As a pediatrician, Dr. Shoemaker makes 
his living teaching young people what makes 
a well-balanced diet. As a nutritionally 
aware winemaker at Salamandre Cellars in 
Aptos, CA, he reserves the term ‘eating it’ to 
describe his marketing efforts. 


Suppliers advertising in PW&V 
demonstrate a commitment to 
the grape and wine industry. 
They deserve your consideration 


SEGUIN MOREAU, USA 


H)) 2180 Jefferson Street, 2nd Floor - Napa, CA 94559 
ie Tel : (707) 252-3408 Telex : 


when purchasing supplies. 


ve 
x 


SEGUIN MOREAU 


Tonnellerie 


Cooperage 


330153 Fax : (707) 252-0319 
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Engineering 


Winery Water & Wastewater Planning, 
Design & Construction Management Services 
Engineering specialties include wastewater recycling and system expansions. 


Over 30 years experience in the design of water, wastewater, wastewater solids 
and utilities systems. Domestic and overseas experience with wineries producing 
table wines and sparkling wines with production capacities from 5,000 to 
2,000,000 cases. 


Excellent in-house database on process water use of all sizes of wineries. Obtain 
your utility design services from someone who knows the wine industry. 


Storm Engineering 


15 Main Street — PO Box 681, Winters, CA 95694 
916/795-3506 


Certified Grapevines 


Premium Quality Vinifera and Hybrids 


Protect your vineyard investment by planting your vineyards with premium quality 
virus-tested certified grapevines and rooted cuttings from Schloss Tucker-Ellis. 
We offer a complete selection of benchgrafted vinifera grapevines propagated 
from premium clonal selections which have demonstrated superior performance 
in Our winery and vineyards. In addition, our vines are propagated only from 
virus-tested rootstock and scionwood cuttings. Rootstocks include Oppenheim 
$04, Kober 5BB, Couderc 3309, Richter 110, Riperia gloire and any 

other requested rootstock. 

We also provide a large selection of French Hybrids and table grapes. We can 
ship vines throughout the United States, and will custom-graft any variety. 


Hubert Tucker 
Schloss Tucker-Ellis Vineyards 
RD 1, Box 340, Waterford, VA 22190 
703/882-3375 (Nursery) 703/882-3624 (Winery) 


Electrical Engineering 


Complete electrical design services for new and exisiting winery facilities. Prepa- 
ration of drawings and specifications for the following areas: 


— Main Service Design — Tank Lighting and Valve Control 

—Computer Grade Power Supplies — Refrigeration Power and Control 

— Motor and Pump Control — Bottling Line Control 

— High and Low Voltage Distribution Systems 

— Heating, Ventilation, and Air Conditioning Power and Control 

— Micro-processor Control of Crushing, Pressing, and Tank Refrigeration 
Operation 

— Well and Waste Water Pumping Systems 

— Office and Warehouse Lighting and Power Distribution 


Oneto & Arthur Engineering, Inc. 


922 N. Center Street — P.O. Box 967, Stockton, CA 95201 
209/464-4775 


Cooperage 


Premium Quality Wine Barrels 

French Oak and American Oak 

Independent Stave is a third-generation cooperage. Total commitment to our cus- 
tomers’ satisfaction has made us the largest barrel producer in the world. 

We offer: 

e French oak and American oak of the finest quality. 

e Shaping and toasting over an open oak wood fire. 

Selection of grain coarseness and toast levels. 

e 200 and 225 liter barrel capacity. 

Look for our new wine barrel store/service center at: 

4391 Broadway Drive and Hwy 29, Napa Junction, CA 

Check our cooperage rates and find out how much money you can save! 

Let Independent Stave fill your French oak and American oak wine barrel needs. 


Independent Stave Company 
1078 S. Jefferson, PO Box 104, Lebanon, MO 65536 ¢ 417/588-4151 


Cooperage 


Barrel Shaving and Retoasting, 
Tank Assembly, Cooperage Repair 


Over ten years experience has given us the reputation for the finest barrel shaving. 
Barrel Builders router-cut method removes spent oak and tartrates to expose a 
clean, fresh surface. We can retoast the barrels over an oak fire and our mobile 
equipment allows us to easily set up at your winery. It makes good economic sense 
to add extra life to your existing cooperage. Call us to find out how reasonable our 
rates are. Broken staves or leaking cooperage? We provide expert repairs with the 
proper woods. Representatives in the finest quality French & American Oak wine 
barrels 


Your complete full service cooperage! 
Barrel Builders, Inc. 


1085 Lodi Lane, St. Helena, CA 94574 
707/963-7914 


Instrumentation/Control Systems Engineering 


A consulting/engineering firm with over 20 years experience in all aspects of In- 
strumentation and Control Systems offering: 


Process Control and Plant Automation 
e Pneumatic/Electronic Instruments © Computer-based Monitoring/Control 
e Programmable Controllers e Environmental Monitoring 


Engineering Services 
e P & ID and Process Flow Diagrams e Panel Design 
e Logic, Loop, and Ladder Drawings e Installation, Start-up/Training 
e Instrument Installation Details © Computer-aided (AUTOCAD)/Drafting 
e Equipment Specif./Procurement e Computer Procurement and Set-up 


We also offer EVEREX personal computer systems 
Richard W. Onstenk, Inc. 


PO Box 6572, Napa, CA 94581 
707/255-6842 


Winery Software 
Winery Production Management System 


Eleven years experience computerizing bulk wine record-keeping on personal computers has 
made us a leader in the field. Our system uses MS/DOS and requires a hard disk. The system 
includes the following functions: 
e Easily providing a complete trace for a wine-lot back to weight tags. 
(Great for a BATF audit.) 
¢ Supplying the cellar with information to manage the bulk wine inventory. 
e Providing management with bulk wine summary and cost reports 
e Easily producing the monthly BATF-#702 form with an audit listing of all entrances and exits 
to the bulk wine system 


Our commitment is to provide the smaller winery the best in affordable computerized bulk 
wine management and to support our clients in the implementation and continued use of this 
system. 


Data Consulting Associates 
18000 Coleman Valley Road, Occidental, CA 95465 
707/874-3067 


WYATT 


IRRIGATION | IRRIGATION SUPPLY INC. INC. 


Sprinkler Systems 

Drip Irrigation 

Green House Sprinklers 
Drainage Systems 
Filter Devices 


AGRICULTURAL 
DESIGN - SALES - SERVICE 
707/578-3747 


468 Yolanda Ave., #15 « Santa Rosa, CA 95404 
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Guerrilla Marketing 


Personality 


of a Successful 
Guerrilla 


Jay Conrad Levinson 


I’ve had the good fortune to work with 
many highly successful guerrilla mar- 
keters. Some ran the whole marketing 
show at firms listed in ‘The Fortune 
500’. Some inaugurated and built their 
own small but lucrative businesses. Still 
others worked in marketing companies 
that helped other firms attain obscenely 
high profits. 

All these guerrilla marketers, both the 
grey-haired executives and the tow- 
headed entrepreneurs, had five person- 
ality traits in common. I believe that un- 
less you are blessed with these charac- 
teristics, you have two strikes against 
you in the wine marketing game. 

However, if you do possess these traits, 
or at least can develop them, you're 
more than halfway home. If you don’t or 
can't, I assure you of marketing gloom, 
doom, and frustration. It is very tough 
to win out over competitors who exhibit 
the following qualities: 

Patience: Because it takes so many 
penetrations of the human mind to 
move a person from a state of total apa- 
thy toward your wines to a state of pur- 
chase readiness, a great deal of time 
(and perhaps money, for multiple ex- 
posures) is necessary for marketing to 
take hold. 


Experts say people must absorb your 
message nine times before they are 
motivated to buy. They remind us that 
for every three times you put out the 
word, via signs, ads, commercials, etc., 
your prospects will not even notice your 
marketing two of those times. That 
means you require the patience to make 
27 attempts to sell. 

Most businesspeople feel they are do- 
ing something wrong if they don't 
achieve success after the first five or six 
attempts. So they switch media or mes- 
sages or format or themes. This results 
in ‘sellus interruptus’ and the sale is 
never consummated. The solution to the 
problem is patience. 


Imagination: Of course, you need im- 
agination in your message, labels, copy, 
and art, but it also must be exercised in 
your timing, media choices, research, 
distribution, signage, wine names, car- 
ton design, direct mail, and more. 

For example, instead of putting a 25- 
cent stamp on a letter, put on eight 
stamps: one $.06, two $.04, one $.03, and 
4 $.02. The total is still 25 cents, but the 
envelope is impossible to ignore. Guer- 
rilla marketing at its purest. 

Sensitivity: You must be sensitive to 
your market, the moment in history, the 
time of year, the economy, current 
events, and the trends of the day. You 
must also be sensitive to the intelligence 
level of your audience. 

Instead of attributing to it the mental- 
ity of a 12-year-old, as was once thought 
to be the case, figure your audience has 
the brains of your mother. As you know, 
she was/is one smart cookie. You can’t 
convince your mother to purchase some- 
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thing in which she has no confidence. It 
will be the same with your public. Your 
marketing sensitivity will earn their 
confidence. 

Ego Strength: The first people to tire 
of your marketing will be your em- 
ployees, followed by your associates, 
your family, and your friends. These 
people will unwisely counsel you to 
change your marketing, because they 
are bored by it. 

However, your prospects are not bored, 
so you need a strong ego to stand up to 
those who love you the most, but offer 
such poor marketing advice. Hug these 
people, but don’t let them talk you into 
changing your marketing. Be assured, 
your prospects and customers will never 
be bored. 

Aggressiveness: Be aggressive in both 
your thinking and your spending. The 
average U.S. business invested 3% in 
marketing in 1987. Aggressive guerrillas 
invest anywhere from 5% to 15% or 
even more. And they are always think- 
ing marketing. That aggressiveness 
must apply not only to your marketing 
budget, but also to your marketing 
weaponry. 

There are 100 guerrilla marketing 
weapons. Aggressive wineries utilize 50 
or more of them. Most wineries only 
employ three or four. If the aforemen- 
tioned personality traits describe you, 
so can the words ‘success’, ‘guerrilla’, 
and, hopefully, ‘billionaire’. al 


(Jay Conrad Levinson is the author of 
“Guerrilla Marketing” and publishes “The 
Guerrilla Marketing System and Newslet- 
ter.” For free data, call toll-free 800-621- 
0851, Ext. 140.) 
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e Specialty Fittings 


® Definox Valves 


e Strahman Valves 


e Anderson Instruments 


¢ Rubbermaid Products 


¢ Tri-Clover Pumps, Valves & Fittings 
e PVC & Tygon Hose 
¢ MGT Rubber Hose 
¢ Hose Fittings 

e Brushes 


e Barrel and Tank Washers 


“Personalized Service” 


3000 Key Tower 


997 Enterprise Way 


Napa, CA 94558 


(707) 252-0312 


Seattle, WA 98105-1046 


Licensed Businesses 
Packaged Goods Distribution 
Trademark Protection 
Trade Regulation and Antitrust 
Regulatory Agency Matters 


Serving Wineries Large and Small 
Since 1971 


CORBIN HOUCHINS 


Professional Service Corporation 


Telephone (206) 343-9697 
In Northern CA (415) 340-0310 
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Glycol, ammonia, freon etc. 
we'll give you the cold facts. 


When it comes to keeping cool there are many options and the correct 
choice could save you up to 40% in operating costs each year. 


Most companies involved in wine refrigeration sell a glycol system. That’s 
all. You shouldn't expect them to present an unbiased view of the alterna- 
tives with which they cannot serve you. 


PRC custom designs every type of system, from the smallest chiller to the 
largest computer aided direct refrigerant tank farm— and everything else in 
between. 


We will help you compare the alternatives, then you make the choice that’s 
right for you. Get the collective engineering staff experience of over 150 
years and the support of the company that helped to shape California's 
wine making industry for over 30 years. 


Call Mark Curtis or Ken Solberg for an appointment to talk about your 
special project. 


INDUSTRIAL REFRIGERATION 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
EQUIPMENT —FULL SYSTEMS FABRICATION — MAINTENANCE 
24 HOUR SERVICE NETWORK 


POWER REFRIGERATION CO. + 3466 ARDEN ROAD, HAYWARD, CA 94545 ° 415/887-4105 


THE COLD PROFESSIONALS 


. has made over 2600 cellar 
installations i in 2200 wineries around the world. 
Two thousand, two hundred winemakers can't 
be wrong! 


State-of-the-art PEDIA-KREYER heating and 
cooling systems ensure precise control during 
all phases of fermentation, cold stabilization, 

and storage cycles with these precision-crafted 
units: 


: Double tube in a coil design 
for heating or cooling, in SS portable cabinets. 


D.E. Pressure-Leaf Filters: Complete with 
agitator dosing tank and pump. Very easily 
cleaned and inspected, and will not lose cake 
when pump stops. 


Fan 


Cooling/Heating single or multi-unit portable 
models cool or heat vats up to 21,000 gallons. 


): Temperature control refrigeration units; 


bortleneee freezers; and cryoextraction—a 
patented juice extraction process. 


PEDIA-KREYER sales, parts and service exclusively in 
the U.S. by 


PROCESS ENGINEERS, inc. 
3329 Baumberg Avenue 

f= Hayward, CA 94545 | 
(415) 782-5122 < 


Call today for further PEDIA-KREYER product information 
and P.E.I.’s complete line of winery equipment. 


